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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSIT > 

The Story of the Week. 

1. You are a member of a society organized 
to study the geography of the war. Give a 
report on the formation of the Ukrainian 
~ Use a map in illustration of your 
talk. 

2. Give a similar report concerning the Don 

s. If begin your report by 
po what you or your hearers may have 
seen of Cossacks in this country. 

8. Show in what ways the story of General 
Kaledine is like the story of Brutus in 
“Julius Cesar.” 





_ 4 You are at a meeting held in honor of 


soldiers from your neighborhood. Tell them, 
by referring to the reorganization of the 
British command, what effect American 
counsel has had in the conduct of the war, 
and explain how American soldiers may be 
the deciding power. 

5. Imagine that you were present at the cap- 
ture of Kiev. Give a graphic word picture 
of the event. Make your story personal in 
interest. 

6. You are at a neighborhood meeting. Tell 
your hearers the circumstances of Germany’s 
renewal of war with Russia, showing thereby 
how necessary it is for the United States to 
exert itself to the utmost in the present 
war. 

7. Give a clear oral explanation of the reasons 
why Rumania wished to conquer Bessarabia, 
and of the means whereby Rumania has 
practically accomplished her purpose. 

8. Give a talk in which you explain the action 
of the United States in relation to the neu- 
tral steamships. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write an outline of “The Ukraine People’s 
Republic.” 

2. Write short, explanatory items concerning 
the following names in “The Ukraine Peo- 
ple’s Republic’: Robert Emmet, Wendell 


Phillips, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Patrick 
Henry, Kosciusko, Byron, Mazeppa, Sien- 
kiewicz, “With Fire and Sword,” Maria 
Theresa, 


3. Write a summary of what is said concern- 
ing the history of the Ukraine. 

The Heritage of Freedom. By Robert McN. 
McElroy. 

1. Give patriotic talks in relation to the pres- 
ent war, based upon the following: “Our 
loyalty belongs to principles, not to races’’; 
“We follow ideals rather than idols” ; “The 
greatest forces in the world are moral 
forces”; “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Can Germany Revolt? By Countess Alida 
von Krockow. 

l. Write, or give orally, a précis of the au- 
thor’s answer to the question. 

The Biggest British Blunder. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. 

1. Show how the author gains emphasis by 
the use of specific instance. 

2. Prepare a spirited oration on the subject 
of national prohibition in time of war and 
in time of peace. 

be Countryside. 

Give a clear oral presentation of any matter 


of household or garden interest in this num-. 


ber of The Independent. 

2. Give a talk based on any picture of house 
or garden in this number of The Inde- 
pendent. 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


“t. H. S.”” By Charlies H. Crandall. 

1. Explain the appropriateness of the title. 
Show its definite relation to the poem. 

2. Prove the following statement: The poem 

is characterized by sympathy, tenderness, 

and loyalty to American ideals. 

Read the poem aloud in such a way as to 

present its feeling and its beauty. 

The New Books. 

1. Explain to a body of citizens the peace 
terms proposed by “Our Foremost Private 
Citizen.” 

2. Explain the following expressions: A 
chatty, informal, instructive discussion. The 
situations are forced. Continuity of action. 
A comprehensive critical review. A keynote 
Seatepenty and frequently struck. Bro- 
chure. 


i) 
. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW CITY 


1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism 
—“‘The Heritage of Freedom.” 

1. “We are fighting to destroy war,” etc. What 
are the facts? 

2. Justify the statement: “We have been 
taught by Washington, Jefferson, Jackson 
and Lincoln to think always of the many. 
not of the few,”’ etc. 

3. Can you recall any other statements of 
kings or princes similar to those of Fred- 
erick II and the wane + 5 

4. “Our ancestors . ft behind them the 
theory of the divine eae of kings and 
crate" etc. Give a brief statement of the 
acts. 


5. “Public opinion as the basis of government 
is part of our heritage of freedom.” How 
does this opinion make itself known? 

6. “The Revolution . . . was not a local con- 
flict,” etc. Show how this Revolution influ- 
enced the history of America and Europe. 

7. Upon what facts in history does the author 
base his belief that the choice in the pres- 
ent struggle is between “The heritage of 
Freedom and the heritage of Violence”? 


Our Shipping Program—“‘A Menace 
Ended,” “More Ts for France.” 
1. What was the cause of the trouble in the 
shipbuilding industry as revealed by the 
news item? Has the trouble been perma- 
nently ended by the action of the President’? 
2. Comment on the President’s statement: “It 
is the duty of the Government to see that 
the best conditions of labor are maintained 
. . . a8 it is also its duty to see that there 
» no lawless and conscienceless profiteer- 
ing. ” 
%. Summarize the regulations adopted for the 
purpose of putting foreign trade under con- 
trol. What will probably be the effect? 


The Muddle In Southern Russia—“‘The 
Ukraine People’s Republic,” “The For- 
mation of the Ukrainian Republic,” 

“Bolsheviki Capture Kiev,” “The Don 

Cossacks,” “Rumanians Conquer Bes- 

sarabia.’’ 

1. Follow the text references by locating prov- 
inces, towns, rivers, etc., on a map. Does 
this geographical .study justify the title of 
the topic? 

2. How many of the topics treated in the ed- 
itorial are also mentioned in your text book? 
Study ot index. 

3. Why is the loss of Ukrainia a great com- 
mercial as well as a great agricultural blow 
to Russia? 

4. What chances has the Ukrainian republic 

to survive? 


Prohibition in England—“is England’s 
Biggest Blunder to be Ours?” “The 
Biggest British Blunder.” 

1. “We are fighting three enemies; .. . and 
the greatest of these is Drink.” If this is 
so, how do you account for the opposition 
to prohibition in Great Britain? 

. What is the relation of the drink problem 
in Great Britain to the food problem in that 
country and in America? 

8. Have we Americans any effective way of 

helping the British in their fight for better 

conditions ? 

The German Social and Political System: 
—“‘German Efficiency,” “Can Germany 

Revolt?” 

1. “A great deal of German efficiency is of 
just that quality . . . brutally direct, un- 
sentimental.”” Explain the reasons for this 
statement and give illustrations. 

2. Contrast the methods of German efficiency 
with “the efficiency of a great democracy.” 

3. “The German people have been made like 
sheep.” What did Liebknecht mean by this 

statement? 

4. “The millions of Kleinbiirger and the middle 
class suffer,” etc. Why, then, do they still 
cherish faith in the Government? 

5. How Countess von Krockow explain 
the large Social-Democratic vote in Germany? 

6. What is the significance of the allusion in 
the last sentence of the article, “Can Ger- 
many Revolt?” 

. The Progress of the War—‘Reorganl- 
zation of British Command, ”" “Germany 
Renews War on Russia 

1. Explain the significance of the parliamen- 
tary crisis in England. 

2. What, as far as you can determine, are the 

military purposes of the Germans and Aus- 

trians in the East? 


Iv. 


n 


V. 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 
HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. ORAL AND WRITTEN COM- 
POSIT > 

The Story of the Week. 

1. You are a member of a society organized 
to study the geography of the war. Give a 
report on the formation of the Ukrainian 
~ Use a map in illustration of your 
talk. 

2. Give a similar report concerning the Don 

s. If begin your report by 
po what you or your hearers may have 
seen of Cossacks in this country. 

8. Show in what ways the story of General 
Kaledine is like the story of Brutus in 
“Julius Cesar.” 





_ 4 You are at a meeting held in honor of 


soldiers from your neighborhood. Tell them, 
by referring to the reorganization of the 
British command, what effect American 
counsel has had in the conduct of the war, 
and explain how American soldiers may be 
the deciding power. 

5. Imagine that you were present at the cap- 
ture of Kiev. Give a graphic word picture 
of the event. Make your story personal in 
interest. 

6. You are at a neighborhood meeting. Tell 
your hearers the circumstances of Germany’s 
renewal of war with Russia, showing thereby 
how necessary it is for the United States to 
exert itself to the utmost in the present 
war. 

7. Give a clear oral explanation of the reasons 
why Rumania wished to conquer Bessarabia, 
and of the means whereby Rumania has 
practically accomplished her purpose. 

8. Give a talk in which you explain the action 
of the United States in relation to the neu- 
tral steamships. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write an outline of “The Ukraine People’s 
Republic.” 

2. Write short, explanatory items concerning 
the following names in “The Ukraine Peo- 
ple’s Republic’: Robert Emmet, Wendell 


Phillips, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Patrick 
Henry, Kosciusko, Byron, Mazeppa, Sien- 
kiewicz, “With Fire and Sword,” Maria 
Theresa, 


3. Write a summary of what is said concern- 
ing the history of the Ukraine. 

The Heritage of Freedom. By Robert McN. 
McElroy. 

1. Give patriotic talks in relation to the pres- 
ent war, based upon the following: “Our 
loyalty belongs to principles, not to races’’; 
“We follow ideals rather than idols” ; “The 
greatest forces in the world are moral 
forces”; “Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Can Germany Revolt? By Countess Alida 
von Krockow. 

l. Write, or give orally, a précis of the au- 
thor’s answer to the question. 

The Biggest British Blunder. By Charles M. 
Sheldon. 

1. Show how the author gains emphasis by 
the use of specific instance. 

2. Prepare a spirited oration on the subject 
of national prohibition in time of war and 
in time of peace. 

be Countryside. 

Give a clear oral presentation of any matter 


of household or garden interest in this num-. 


ber of The Independent. 

2. Give a talk based on any picture of house 
or garden in this number of The Inde- 
pendent. 


SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


“t. H. S.”” By Charlies H. Crandall. 

1. Explain the appropriateness of the title. 
Show its definite relation to the poem. 

2. Prove the following statement: The poem 

is characterized by sympathy, tenderness, 

and loyalty to American ideals. 

Read the poem aloud in such a way as to 

present its feeling and its beauty. 

The New Books. 

1. Explain to a body of citizens the peace 
terms proposed by “Our Foremost Private 
Citizen.” 

2. Explain the following expressions: A 
chatty, informal, instructive discussion. The 
situations are forced. Continuity of action. 
A comprehensive critical review. A keynote 
Seatepenty and frequently struck. Bro- 
chure. 


i) 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW CITY 


1. A Campaign for Intelligent Patriotism 
—“‘The Heritage of Freedom.” 

1. “We are fighting to destroy war,” etc. What 
are the facts? 

2. Justify the statement: “We have been 
taught by Washington, Jefferson, Jackson 
and Lincoln to think always of the many. 
not of the few,”’ etc. 

3. Can you recall any other statements of 
kings or princes similar to those of Fred- 
erick II and the wane + 5 

4. “Our ancestors . ft behind them the 
theory of the divine eae of kings and 
crate" etc. Give a brief statement of the 
acts. 


5. “Public opinion as the basis of government 
is part of our heritage of freedom.” How 
does this opinion make itself known? 

6. “The Revolution . . . was not a local con- 
flict,” etc. Show how this Revolution influ- 
enced the history of America and Europe. 

7. Upon what facts in history does the author 
base his belief that the choice in the pres- 
ent struggle is between “The heritage of 
Freedom and the heritage of Violence”? 


Our Shipping Program—“‘A Menace 
Ended,” “More Ts for France.” 
1. What was the cause of the trouble in the 
shipbuilding industry as revealed by the 
news item? Has the trouble been perma- 
nently ended by the action of the President’? 
2. Comment on the President’s statement: “It 
is the duty of the Government to see that 
the best conditions of labor are maintained 
. . . a8 it is also its duty to see that there 
» no lawless and conscienceless profiteer- 
ing. ” 
%. Summarize the regulations adopted for the 
purpose of putting foreign trade under con- 
trol. What will probably be the effect? 


The Muddle In Southern Russia—“‘The 
Ukraine People’s Republic,” “The For- 
mation of the Ukrainian Republic,” 

“Bolsheviki Capture Kiev,” “The Don 

Cossacks,” “Rumanians Conquer Bes- 

sarabia.’’ 

1. Follow the text references by locating prov- 
inces, towns, rivers, etc., on a map. Does 
this geographical .study justify the title of 
the topic? 

2. How many of the topics treated in the ed- 
itorial are also mentioned in your text book? 
Study ot index. 

3. Why is the loss of Ukrainia a great com- 
mercial as well as a great agricultural blow 
to Russia? 

4. What chances has the Ukrainian republic 

to survive? 


Prohibition in England—“is England’s 
Biggest Blunder to be Ours?” “The 
Biggest British Blunder.” 

1. “We are fighting three enemies; .. . and 
the greatest of these is Drink.” If this is 
so, how do you account for the opposition 
to prohibition in Great Britain? 

. What is the relation of the drink problem 
in Great Britain to the food problem in that 
country and in America? 

8. Have we Americans any effective way of 

helping the British in their fight for better 

conditions ? 

The German Social and Political System: 
—“‘German Efficiency,” “Can Germany 

Revolt?” 

1. “A great deal of German efficiency is of 
just that quality . . . brutally direct, un- 
sentimental.”” Explain the reasons for this 
statement and give illustrations. 

2. Contrast the methods of German efficiency 
with “the efficiency of a great democracy.” 

3. “The German people have been made like 
sheep.” What did Liebknecht mean by this 

statement? 

4. “The millions of Kleinbiirger and the middle 
class suffer,” etc. Why, then, do they still 
cherish faith in the Government? 

5. How Countess von Krockow explain 
the large Social-Democratic vote in Germany? 

6. What is the significance of the allusion in 
the last sentence of the article, “Can Ger- 
many Revolt?” 

. The Progress of the War—‘Reorganl- 
zation of British Command, ”" “Germany 
Renews War on Russia 

1. Explain the significance of the parliamen- 
tary crisis in England. 

2. What, as far as you can determine, are the 

military purposes of the Germans and Aus- 

trians in the East? 


Iv. 
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A Better Memory 


In One 











Evening 


David M. Roth is the acknowledged memory expert. Mr. Roth will 


teach you his Method by mail to your full satisfaction. 


He teaches you 


how to remember what you want to remember. 


He has prepared his complete mémory method in a Home Study Course 
of 7 lessons, which has all the fascination of a game. 


You can learn how to remember names, addresses, numbers, people, and 


business figures—easily and quickly. 








Davip M. RotH, Memory Expert 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY HIS METHOD 


The New York Tribune said: 


“David M. Roth gave a practical 
demonstration of memory at the lunch 
meeting of the Rotary Club at the 
Hotel McAlpin. 

“Mr. Roth asked the men at any 
four tables to call out their names. 
This they did—32 of them. Then the 
speaker turned his back and they 
changed chairs. Mr. Roth then pro- 
ceeded to call each one by name and 
went through them without error. * * * 
Other astonishing illustrations were 
given.” 


The Seattle Post Intelligencer said: 


“Of the 150 members of the Seattle 
Rotary Club at a luncheon yesterday 
not one left with the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Roth could do all claimed for 
him. Rotarians at the meeting had to 
pinch themselves to see whether they 
were awake or not. 

“Mr. Roth started his exhibition by 
asking sixty of those present to intro- 
duce themselves by name to him. Then 
he waved them aside and instructed a 
member at a blackboard to write down 
names of firms, sentences and mottoes 
on numbered squares, meanwhile sitting 
with his back to the writer and only 
learning the positions by oral report. 
After this he was asked by different 
Rotarians to tell what was written 
down in various specific squares and 
gave the entire list without a mistake. 

“After finishing with this Mr. Roth 
singled out and called by name the 
sixty men to whom he had been intro- 
duced earlier, who in the meantime had 
changed seats and had mixed with 
others present,” 


WOULD YOU LIKE A MEMORY LIKE 
THAT? 

Mr. Roth says: “There is not a 
thing that I do with my memory that 
any other person of average intelli- 
gence cannot learn to do—probably 
more easily and quickly than I. 

“You may not want to give a perform- 
ance, | but would you like to remember 

s—engagements— 
names and faces? 

“In the first evening you spend on my 
first lesson you will We aieeover a mental 
power that you never dreamed you pos- 
sessed. I know this is true because my 
pupils—thousands of them—have so 
testified.” 














_ training, with the agreement 


A BAD MEMORY IS A HEAVY HANDICAP 


There is no longer any excuse for the man who 
has a poor memory. He makes needless trouble 
for himself and everybody around him. He does 
not deserve to succeed, and unless he has marked 
capacity in other directions, usually does not. 

“I forgot” is the most inefficient phrase in the 
English language. 


“1 FORGOT” HAS LOST MANY A JOB 


Your memory is the most wonderful instru- 
ment in the world if you only know how to use 
it. It can be readily taught to do things that 
look marvelous, but are really only the result of 
your natural mental faculty properly controlled 
and applied. 

No matter what your work is you will find 
Mr. Roth’s Memory Method a priceless aid to 
achievement and a money making instrument 
of efficiency. 


Mr. Roth is the most successful memory 
trainer in the country, his Method is the short- 
est, most direct, most interesting, and most 
practical, of any that we have seen. 


THE FEAR OF FORGETTING 


will vanish the minute you learn Mr. Roth’s 
method of remembering. 

Then you will be delighted at the new sense 
of confidence and power that has come to you, 
when speaking on your feet, or in business dis- 
cussion, or in making a selling talk, or in hold- 
ing up your end of a conversation. 


SPEND ONE EVENING 


with Mr. Roth. Study the first lesson of his 
Memory Course. And you will see how a new 
world of names, faces, facts, figures and mental 
picture-records opens up to you the next day. 

Mr. Roth’s method makes the act of remem- 
bering a pleasure. By his method it is an 
easy, natural, and automatic process of the mind. 
You can summon the right fact, name, or num- 
ber, for use when you need it most. It all lies 
in knowing how. 

Mr. Roth’s method will be a revelation to you. 
You will realize the power of your own mind 
as you never realized it before. 


Tass LESSONS WILL START YGU RIGHT 


The Basic Secret 

: The Power of Mental Preparedness 

8. How to Remember Names and Faces 

4. Reading and Public Speaking 

5. How to Remember Numbers 

6. How to Study and Spell 

7. Practical and Entertaining Applications 

Mr. Roth shows in his first lesson the under- 
lying scientific principle of his method—by 
which the average mind can be made to remem- 
ber—like a flash—anything that the occasion 
demands. 





Because the 
first Lesson 


sticks 








One well known pupil 


C. Louis Allen 


President of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company 





says: 


“Now that the Roth Mem- 
ory Course is finished, I want 
to tell you how much I have 
enjoyed the study of this most 
fascinating subject. Usually 
these courses involve a great 
deal of drudgery, but this has 
been nothing but pure pleas- 
ure all the way through. I 
have derived much benefit 
from taking the course of in- 
struction and feel that I shall 
continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best 
part of it. I shall be glad of 
an opportunity to recommend 
your work to my friends.” 











The other six lessons teach the practical ap- 
plication of this principle to the various daily 
requirements of the human mind and memory. 
YOU NEED THIS COURSE. qe will teach you 
to remember—quickly and easily— 

Names"and Faces Business Figures 


What You Read Statistics 
Speeches You Hear Facts 
Talks References 


Business Details 


Sermons and Lectures 
Selling Points 


Business Reports 


Legal Points Good Stories 
Conversations School Lessons 
Pictures Household Duties 


History and Dates Business Appointments 


Streets and Numbers Social Engagements 


Mr. Roth’s fee for personal instruction to 
classes limited to fifty members is $1,000. He 
has authorized the Independent Corporation to 
offer his compiete Course of Seven Lessons at 
a nation-wide introductory price of 


ONLY $5 


Mail the coupon today with this amount and 
the complete course of Seven Lessons will be 
sent you, with a booklet containing fifty letters 
of hearty recommendation from executives of 
the largest business houses from Seattle to New 
York City. 


ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE 


If after 3 days you are not satisfied with the 
course return it to us and your money will be 
refunded in full and without question. The 
Independent has been established for 70 years. 

Take advantage of the low introductory price. 
Act now—lest you FORGET. 





Fndenendent Corporation 


I “enclose $5.00. Please 
send me the Roth Home 
Study Course for memory 


that I may keep it three 
days for examination and if 
not entirely satisfied may 
send it back and you will 
refund my money without 
question. 
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Division of Business Education 
119 WEST FORTIETH ST., NEW YORE 
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/f your Silverware is 


ora 
Sterling Siberware 


you know that its reputation 
is international-that any well 
informed dealer, not only in the 
United States but anywhere in the 
civilized world, will acknowledge 
the Gorham trade-mark 

as the authoritative sign SHO 
of unquestioned Quality and 
Artistic Excellence 


Gorham Sterling Silverware 
is sold by leading 
jevelers everywhere 
and bears this trade-mark 


The Gorham Company 


SILVERSMITHS AND GOLDSMITHS 


New York 


WORKS - PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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WITH WHICH ISINCORPORATED 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


IS ENGLAND’S 

T is a strong indictment that Dr. Sheldon brings 

against England in his article on another page? But 

it is no stronger than many Englishmen of the most 

loyal have drawn up themselves. There can be no ques- 
tion that the British Government has been unwilling or be- 
lieved itself unable to meet the drink question head-on and 
dispose of it once for all for the duration of the war. Eng- 
land has undoubtedly paid the penalty of this failure in a 
costly loss of efficiency. 

But are we any better off? Have we met the question 
squarely and disposed of it in clean-cut and decisive 
fashion? 

We have not. We have done well in going half way to 
the goal, but we have been neither consistent nor thoro- 
going. We have not done well enough. 

The President, acting under authority of the law passed 
by Congress, has prohibited the use of foodstuffs for the 
manufacture of distilled liquors during the war. But he has 
not extended the prohibition to the brewing of beer. It 
should be so extended forthwith. We and our Allies need 
the food that is being used up to make beer. 

The bakers of the country are forbidden to make bread 
that has not some other cereal product mixt with the wheat 
fiour. Grocers are forbidden to sell wheat flour except as 
customers buy a designated proportion of other flour at 
the same time. One of the other cereal substances that 
we are compelled to use in making our bread is barley. We 
are also urged to eat corn and rice. As a nation we have 
responded gladly. 

But meanwhile fifty million bushels of barley were used 
last year in making beer. Thirteen and a half million bush- 
els of corn and two and a third million bushels of rice 
were eliminated for food purposes in the same way. 

Is this right? Is it efficient? Is it doing our best to win 
the war? 

Every man, woman and child in the United States is 
asked so to modify his or her eating habits as to release 
food for our soldiers and our Allies. But no brewer or 





drinker of beer has been asked to modify his habits a 
particle. 

The American people have responded nobly and gener- 
ously to the appeal. They have surprized their Allies with 
what they have been able by voluntary sacrifice to accom- 
plish. A responsible British official declares that the best 
estimates of what we would be able to send them in the 
way of meat have been exceeded by 150,000,000 pounds in 
the case of bacon and 25,000,000 in the case of other meats. 
It is a record of which we need not be ashamed. 

We have made it by responding cheerfully to the re- 
quest that we observe wheatless, meatless and porkless 
days. 

But where is our Beerless Day? Men, women and chil- 
dren must abstain from meat on Tuesday, from wheat on 
Monday and Wednesday and Friday, and from pork on Sat- 
urday. But no man or woman need abstain from beer on 
any day of any week. It would be absurd if it were not so 
serious. 

A serious responsibility rests upon the Federal Admin- 
istration. The use of any foodstuffs whatever in the mak- 
ing of alcoholic liquors should be interdicted without a 
moment’s delay. 

At the same time we should inform our Allies, in all 
good feeling but with inflexible decision, that our continu- 
ing to supply them with foodstuffs in the quantities they 
require will depend upon their ceasing to destroy foodstuffs 
to make drink. 

The other side of the picture, which Dr. Sheldon paints 
so vividly—the effect upon those who must win the war 
of the drinking of alcoholic drinks—we shall not elaborate 
upon. But the case for the elimination of both the manu- 
facture and the sale of alcoholic drink for the duration of 
the war is incontestable. This is one of the great decisions 
that we as a nation must face if we are to be true to our 
high duty of making the world safe. We must face it, make 
it fearlessly and without reservation, and make it with- 
out delay. 


BANK IT, MR. GARFIELD 


for a part of our editorial, “The Amazing Order,” 
which dealt with the now historic Fuel Saving order 
of Mr. Garfield. We quote the offending passage: 

“One reason advanced by Mr. Garfield for his revolution- 
ary order is that there has been a deficit in the year’s pro- 
duction of bituminous coal of 50,000,000 tons, and half the 
country must stop using coal for fourteen days in order to 
catch up. The cause of three-quarters of this deficiency in 
production, according to Mr. Garfield, is ‘car shortage.’ We 
do not understand the explanation. Cars carry coal, they 


Sf tar of ur readers have taken us to task 


do not mine it. Have the miners ceased mining and the 
hoisting engines ceased lifting it out of the mines simply 
because there were no cars to carry it away? What was the 
Fuel Administrator thinking of to permit such a deficiency 
in production to exist? What was he doing to prevent it?” 

Our correspondents hasten to assure us that we know 
nothing of coal mining—which is largely true—and that we 
are wofully mistaken in the suggestion that coal can be 
mined when there are no cars to carry it away—which we 
are not prepared to admit. 

It is unquestionably true that in the ordinary way of 














CARTOON COMMENT 


GERMANY, RUSSIA AND PEACE 




















SAID THE 
SPIDER TO 
THE FLY 
The Italian 
opinion of 
Germany, 
Russia and 
peace is force- 
fully presented 
in the cartoon 
below from 
“[L’Asino,.” 
The _ spider, 
planning to 
trap unwary 
victims, is 
Germany; the 
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’ THE IDLER 
“Mucha,” of Moscow, apow 
gizes for Russia standing idle 
while the rest of the world » 


PERACE AT ANY PRICE? 
Phe Prussian serpent, trying to 
«wallow Poland, Lithuania, 
Riga, Moon Islands and $4,000,- 


900,000 indemnity at one gulp 
reminds Darling in the “New 
York Tribune” of the slogan of 
the pacifists, “Peace without 
annecations or indemnities” 
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fighting. “Don’t look at Russia’ 
America is saying. “Let him 
keep his hands in his empty 
pockets. The boulder will go 
over the edge without his help” 
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THE NEW AUTOCRAT OF THE RUSSIAS 
Anarchy has seized the throne that overthrow of Russian royalty 
left vacant. Cartoon by Kirby in the “New York World” 


SAVING THE FATITIERLAND 


“If I can’t save the fatherland, I’ll save what I can,” says the 
pacifist looting Russia’s resources. “Novi Satirikon,” Petrograd 
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coal mining it is the accepted practise to load the coal into 
ears directly from the tipple at the mine mouth. The coal, 
as we understand it, is mined only so fast as the cars can 
carry it away. The obvious result is, no cars, no coal. That 
is clearly the accepted practise. 

We had no intention of saying that it was not. We merely 
wished to suggest that this is no time for slavish adherence 
to “accepted practises.” This is a time for the scrapping 
of time-honored methods and the taking of short-cuts to 
required ends. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that it is perfectly 
possible to mine coal and store it somehow, somewhere, near 
the mine mouth, until cars are ready to carry it away. 
Such a method of procedure might be troublesome, it doubt- 
less would be more expensive. But this is no time to boggle 
at trouble or at added expense. We must have coal to win 
the war; unless we win the war our trouble saved or added 
expense avoided will do us little good. 

Until some one can prove to us the contrary we shall con- 
tinue to believe that the mines should have gone on pro- 
ducing coal regardless of “car shortage,” and that the Fuel 
Administrator should have seen that they did it, no matter 
how many traditions he upset or how many aceepted prac- 
tises he revolutionized in the process. We are strengthened 
in this belief by the following excerpt from the columns of 
the New York World: 


At some colleries they [the miners] declined to work on Thanks- 
giving. Newspapers had just reached their communities containing 
pictures of the coal the Delaware & Hudson had stored at South 
Carbondale, and the men argued that there could be no reason 
for working on a holiday if the companies were only going to 
“bank” what was mined. 

The Delaware & Hudson has explained officially that the 
“banks” at South Carbondale were built because it could not get 
ears to move the coal to market. When the “banks” had grown 
to nine in number, each containing from 35,000 to 40,000 tons, 
the company began storing loaded cars between Scranton and 
Carbondale. Within a short time three tracks were filled for the 
entire distance of fifteen miles. 

Scranton, within sight of these two huge accumulations and 
still unable to supply her own needs, has had her doubts about 
the company’s inability to get cars. Newspaper attention that 
went unchallenged was called to the fact that the “banking” 
was done while higher rates for coal were under consideration 
—rates that would have made this store worth about $175,000 
more than before. 


Here was a coal company that was able to “bank” coal 
when it could not—or would not—transport it. What one 
mining operator could do, others might do as well. 

We realize that the coal “banked” by the D. & H. was 
anthracite, while Mr. Garfield was talking about bituminous. 
But we are sceptical about any difference between the two 
kinds of coal which makes it possible to “bank” the one and 
aot the other. 

Our entire contention is that in times of emergency and 
stress the mining of coal should go on at top speed without 
interruption, and emergency measures devised to take care 
of the coal when it reaches the surface of the ground, in 
case there are no cars ready to receive it. We maintain that 
the Fuel Administrator should have required this to be done 
last summer. We insist that he must see to it that it is 
done this summer or fail in his great responsibility to the 
American people. 


THE FEELING OF BEING STARED AT 


O you know that if you stare at the back of any- 
body’s head long enough he or she will get to feeling 
uncomfortable and finally look around? If you do, 
this is one of the cases comprized in Josh Billings’ aphorism: 
“It’s better not to know so many things than to know so 
many things that ain’t so.” For the psychologists of Stan- 
ford University have been experimenting with the alleged 
“power of the human eye” and they find that it “ain’t so.” 
That is not the language in which they express their con- 











clusion. No, indeed. The way they put it on p. 167 of 


their Monograph No. 1 of “Experiments in Psychical Re- 
search” is 


Sensory and motor automatisms, from incipient to hallucinatory 
grade, are shared by both normal and sensitive reagents, and 
constitute the inner experience of “the feeling of being stared at” 
and of thought transference, but, so far as our experiments (which 
number in the aggregate 14,500) are qualified to indicate, bear 
no causal relation to the external processes or facts to which they 
refer. . 


Which is the psychological way of saying “nothing in it.” 
Certainly they seem to have settled the question for good 
and all. They tried it on skeptics and on those who were 
firmly convinced of their ability to stare or feel a stare. 
They tried it on men and on women. They tried it with and 
without warning. They tried it for various lengths of time, 
with divers angles and at different ranges. They tried it 
singly and in batteries of twenty-four eyes trained on one 
cranium. 

But in all cases the right and wrong guesses came out 
fifty-fifty, or as close to that chance ratio as one would 
get in twirling a coin the same number of times. So we 
may as well lay this theory away in the limbo of out- 
worn superstitions together with other popular beliefs that 
receive a knock-out blow from this bulky volume. But still, 
if anybody thinks he can sense an unseen stare doubtless 
the psychical researchers of Stanford will reopen the case 
and give him a fair chance to demonstrate his power to 
them. 

—_— 


THE DIFFERENCE 


ERMAN propaganda in America—to substitute lies 
for the truth. 
American propaganda in Germany—‘%o substitute 
the truth for lies. 


THE UKRAINE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


HREE years ago there was much speculation as to 
which nation would be the first to make peace, but 
none of the prophets named the right one, for it was 
a nation not then in existence. Twice has German aggres- 
sion generated republicanism, in 1871 the republic of France, 
in 1917 the republic or republics of Russia. So tyranny de- 
thrones tyrants and Satan casts out Satan. It seems that 
malevolent monarchies may do more for the liberation of an 
oppressed people than benevolent republics have done. The 
fable is reversed and wind accomplishes what the sun could 
not. 

Whether these new born nations, Finland, Poland, Lithu- 
aia, Ukrainia, will perish in infancy of internal disorders 
or be strangled in their cradles by the Teutonic midwife or 
survive to grow to maturity we may not predict, but they 
have at least been brought into being long enough to be 
christened. “There never was, is not and never can be a 
Ukrainian language or nationality,” so decreed the Rus- 
sian Government in 1863. Whether this was true as regards 
the past is a question that may be left to the historian and 
philologist to argue over, but no czar can bind the future. 
There is now a Ukrainian language and nationality, what- 
ever obstacles yet remain before its right of self-determina- 
tion. . 

That the defection of Russia is a severe blow to the 
Allies cannot be denied..It prolongs the war indefinitely 
and throws an appalling burden upon the United States. 
It substantiates the imperial regimes that we are endeavor- 
ing to overthrow. But were it under happier auspices we 
might rejoice in the regeneration of the Ukraine. We know 
the Ukrainians. A half million of them have sought refuge 
in the United States. We have listened to their songs in 
exile. We have sympathized with their sufferings and as- 
pirations. We have contributed to the cause whenever the 
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collection boxes have passed our way. It is a part of the 
American tradition to aid any people in revolt against king, 
kaiser, czar or sultan. In the good old days when Friday 
afternoon school time was given over to public speaking, 
the patriotism of small peoples was the theme of the fa- 
vorite selections. Then the walls of the schoolroom rang 
with shrill voices declaiming Robert Emmet’s last speech, 
Wendell Phillips’ Toussaint L’Ouverture, Patrick Henry’s 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” “Freedom shrieked 
when Kosciusko fell,” “At midnight in his guarded tent 
the Turk lay dreaming of the hour,” and 
“Bring forth the horse!’—the horse was brought 


In truth, he was a noble steed 
A Tartar of the Ukraine breed. 


So Byron thru “Mazeppa’s Ride” gave to many of us our 
first interest in the Ukraine, and whenever afterward we 
read that the Czar was trying to crush out Mazeppism, as 
southern secession was called, we pictured the distrest peo- 
ple as a naked youth bound by bloody bands upon a wild 
horse bounding over the steppes. In later years when the 
American public became enamoured of Sienkiewicz’s “With 
Fire and Sword,” our sympathies were divided, for the heroes 
of this immortal trilogy of romances are the Poles who are 
fighting to resubjugate the Ukraine. In 1648 the Ukrainians 
under the leadership of Hmelnitski, the hetman of the Cos- 
sacks, declared their independence, but after six years of 
struggling to establish it Hmelnitski called together the 
people at Kiev and said: “We have lived for six years 
without a sovereign in bitter tribulation and now we must 
choose one. We have the choice of four, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, the Khan of Crimea, the King of Poland and the Czar 
of All the Russias. The first and the second are Moham- 
medans. The King of Poland has treated us worse than 
dogs or Jews. The Czar is of our own Orthodox faith and 
promises us fair terms.” When the question was so put to 
them all the people of the Ukraine hailed the Czar as 
their ruler. 

This treaty of 1654 is the Magna Carta of the Ukraine. 
Both parties appeal to it and each interprets it in his own 
way. The Muscovites or Great Russians claim that thereby 
the Ukraine became an integral and inseparable part of 
the empire. The Ukrainians or Little Russians claim that 
it assures autonomy. 

Great Russia having the power enforced its own inter- 
pretation and for the last two hundred and fifty years 
has endeavored to crush out the language—officially non- 
existent—and to extinguish the sentiment of nationality. 
This oppression reached its climax in 1876, when announce- 
ment was made that “the Emperor has graciously deigned 
to decree” that no books or translations in Ukrainian be 
printed or imported and that no plays, songs or speeches 
be allowed in the language. 

But, as in the case of Poland, the Ukraine was united by 
being divided. That part of the Ukrainian territory which 
remained under Polish rule—readers of Sienkiewicz will 
remember why—fell to the lot of Austria when Poland was 
divided with Russia and Prussia. Galicia, which Austria ac- 
quired in this way, is inhabited in the western half chiefly 
by Poles and in its eastern half chiefly by Ukrainians, 
called there Ruthenians. 

The dividing line of the Ukraine is drawn rather 
sharply at the fortress of Przemysl, which in the present 
war was taken by the Russians after a long siege. But the 
two races are in all this borderland intermingled with the 
Poles, forming the noble or landowner class, and the Ukrain- 
ians, forming the peasantry, and the Jews, largely in the 
cities, as a middle or mercantile class. 

Maria Teresa and her successors upon the Austrian 
throne have generally followed the policy of favoring the 
Ukrainians as an offset to the Poles. A Ukrainian univer- 
sity was established at Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, and 
this served as a center for Ukrainian literature and nation- 


alistic propaganda while they were prohibited in Russia. 
When in the present war the Russian armies invaded Ga- 
licia as far as Przemysl the country was declared re- 
annexed to Russia—altho as a matter of fact it had never 
belonged to Russia but was, up to the time of its acquisi- 
tion by Austria, under Polish rule. The Ruthenian (Ukrain- 
ian) newspapers were supprest, the flag and language pro- 
hibited, and the instruction in the university of Lemberg 
stopped. Professor Hrushevsky, the historian of the Ukraine 
was arrested and transported. The Ukrainians in America 
petitioned our Government to intercede for his release, but 
no action was taken. 

Now, by the whirligig of fate, which is revolving with 
unprecedented rapidity, Professor Hrushevsky is head of 
the Ukrainian Rada or National Council, Austrian arms 
are supporting the Ukrainian republic against the Petro- 
grad Bolsheviki and Austria has concluded a peace which 
grants to the new republic a generous slice of old Poland, 
much to the disgust of the Poles. But Austria shows no 
disposition to cede to Ukrainia the eastern end of her own 
Galicia, altho its population is more purely Ukrainian. 

The Bolsheviki are proving more tyrannical than the 
Czar and it is natural that the Ukraine should still desire 
as much as ever to be independent of Petrograd. With an 
area of over 300,000 square miles Ukrainia will be the 
largest country in Europe except Great Russia—and Great 
Russia may be Little Russia if the fission process continues. 
Russia entered the war with the avowed purpose of obtain- 
ing a more southerly port at Constantinople, but she seems 
likely to lose what poor ports she had, Riga by the seces- 
sion of Lithuania, Vladivostok by the secession of Siberia 
and Odessa by the secession of the Ukraine. 

The new nation will probably start out in life with a 
population of thirty millions or more, which will rank it 
next to Italy. But with a fair chance it may become as rich 
and populous as any European country, for it contains the 
famous “Black Earth” belt between the forest and the 
steppes which has served as the granary of western Europe. 
It also produces seventy per cent of Russia’s output of 
iron. 

The natural plane of zleavage of any country is between 
the north and south. Here the break is most apt to occur 
in case of strain. The reason is that lines of longitude are 
imaginary while lines of latitude stand for real differences 
of climatic conditions. 

We see the tendency toward the divergence of north 
and south in Germany, Italy, Ireland, Spain, China and 
the Unitcd States. All travelers note a difference be- 
tween the Great Russians or Moscovites of the north 
and the Little Russians or Ukrainians of the south. 
The latter are smaller, darker, livelier, quicker tempered, 
*more vivacious, more artistic, less disciplined, less indus- 
trious. The Great Russians may be regarded as Slavs with 
the Teutonic temperament, the Ukrainians as Slavs with 
the Latin temperament. As for the speech it would not be 
safe to venture an opinion as to whether Ukrainian is a 
dialect or a language. Suffice to say that it differs from 
Great Russian as much as does Catalan from Castilian, 
English from Scotch or Provencal from French. If not a 
language it may be made one and if it has not a literature 
it may get one now the iron hand of the Czar is removed 
from it. 

While the streets of Kiev are running red with the blood 
of a class war, with foes on the north, east and south and 
a dangerous friend on the west, it is impossible to say 
whether the peace of Brest-Litovsk means the dawn of a 
new era for the Ukraine republic or the loss of her last 
chance. 

But it is unfortunate that in this crisis the People’s Re- 
public is receiving recognition and aid from the Central 
Powers while the Allies, pledged to champion oppressed 
nationalities, must stand aloof and averse. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


February 15—Bolo Pasha condemned 
to death for treason in France. 
Pershing reports two wounded and 
eight deaths from disease. 

February 16—Air raid on London. 
Dover shelled by U-boat. Pershing 
reports four killed, one wounded, 
two missing and eight deaths from 
disease. 

February 17—Sir William Robertson 
removed as Chief of British Staff. 
Russo-German armistice expires. 

February 18—Germans advance to- 
ward Petrograd and Dvinsk. Persh- 
ing reports six killed and four 
deaths from disease. 

February 19—Lenine and Trotzky de- 
clare willingness to make peace on 
German terms. Pershing reports two 
killed, four wounded and four deaths 
from disease. 


February 20—Riots, pogroms and rob- 
beries in Petrograd and other Rus- 
sian cities. Draft treaty between 
Great Britain and United States 
signed. Pershing reports six wound- 
ed and two deaths. 

February 21—British Admiralty re- 
ports loss of twelve merchantmen 
over 1600 tons and four smaller ves- 
sels. British war expenditure now 

2,000,000 a day. 




















The Formation of the 500” after the 
outbreak of 


Ukrainian Republic tn, revolution 


the Ukrainians started to convoke at 
Kiev different All-Ukrainian con- 
gresses, so there were Ukrainian 
workers’ congress, Ukrainian peas- 
ants’ congress, Ukrainian military 
congress, Ukrainian Cossacks’ con- 
gress, Ukrainian coéperative congress, 
Ukrainian Social-Democratic  con- 
gress, Ukrainian Socialist-Revolution- 
aries’ congress, Ukrainian Socialist- 
Federalist congress, and so on. The 
most important were the congresses of 
the Ukrainian peasants, who represent 
eighty per cent of the population, and 


of the Ukrainian soldiers, who repre- * 


sent mainly the same peasantry. 

All the congresses elected delegates 
to the supreme Ukrainian body which 
had to organize the reborn Ukraine. 
This body was then called the Ukrain- 
ian National Council (Rada). It 
caused, however, dissatisfaction among 
the minorities of Ukraine, namely, 
among the Jews, Russians, Poles, and 
so on, who were not included. The 
Ukrainian Rada yielded and consent- 
ed to admit to the Rada twenty-five 
per cent of the representatives of 
minorities of Ukraine. This was ac- 
cepted by them, and the Rada was 
reorganized in accord with this scheme, 
having changed its name from the 
Ukrainian National into the Ukrain- 
ian Central Rada. Now it has over 750 
members, twenty-five per cent of 
whom are non-Ukrainians, and about 
two-thirds being Socialists, for the 
most part  Socialist-Revolutionaries 
and Social-Democrats. 


The president of the Rada is Pro- 
fessor Michael Hrushevsky, former 
professor of the history of the Ukraine 
at the University of Lemberg, Galicia, 
Austria, and author of a history of 
the Ukraine of which eight volumes 
have appeared, coming down to the 
seventeenth century. Professor Hru- 
shevsky was a Russian subject. Last 
July, the Ukrainian Central Rada nom- 
inated the cabinet for Ukraine, called 
“General Secretariat,” after the name 
of the cabinet of the Ukrainian Cos- 
sack republic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It also elaborated a preliminary 
constitution for Ukraine, and then 
submitted both to the government of 
Kerensky for approval. He hesitated 
to do so, but on July 15 he finally 
accepted the Ukrainian propositions 
without any change. This caused the 
Constitutional Democrats (Cadets) to 
leave his cabinet. 

This provisional parliament of 
Ukraine, the Ukrainian Central Rada, 
was to be replaced by the Constituent 
Assembly, but it seems that this has 
not been called, on account of the 
civil war waged by the Bolsheviki 
against the Rada, called by them 


“bourgeois” for the reason that it 
contains about one-third of non-So- 
cialists. 

The Don Cossacks to the east of 
the Ukraine are mostly Russians. The 
population of the Don Cossack prov- 
ince-is 4,000,000, half of whom are 
Cossacks and the other half peasants. 
The difference is that the Cossacks 
have nearly twice as much land as the 
peasants, and besides the latter have 
to pay to the support of the higher 
nobility of Cossacks, mostly retired 
generals, some $600,000 a year. Altho 
only twenty-five per cent of them are 
Ukrainians, they are now turning to- 
ward the Ukraine because they are 
afraid of the Bolsheviki. The Kuban 
Cossacks in the Caucasus, however, 
are the Ukrainians. These are the de- 
scendants of the old Ukrainian Zapo- 
rog Cossacks. Some of them spread 
also to the neighboring provinces of 
Terek, Stavropol and the Black Sea 
province. These are for Ukraine, but 
they want her to form a unit of the 
federative republic of Russia, as they 
would not like their “mother-Ukraine” 
—as they used to say—to leave them 
alone in the Caucasus. 
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As regards Bessarabia, this prov- 
ince is mainly Rumanian, but the 
northern portion as well as the south- 
ern is Ukrainian. The Rumanians seem 
to agree that Ukraine shall take the 
Ukrainian portions, leaving the main 
Rumanian part to them. A joint army 
of Ukrainians and Rumanians under 
Russian officers is now engaged in 
driving the Bolsheviki out of Bessara- 
bia. 

As regards the four millions of 
Ukrainians in eastern Galicia and the 
northern part of Bukovina, they cer- 
tainly want to be united with the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic (Ukrain- 
ska Narodna Republika). They recent- 
ly made a great disturbance in the 
Austrian parliament over the report 
that Austria promised those provinces 
to the future Polish kingdom, but the 
Austrian Government reassured them 
that this will not be done. They openly 
demanded that the Austrian Ukraine 
be reunited with Kiev. Such demands 
were raised also at the Brest-Litovsk 
conference, but they were not satis- 
fied, tho possibly the Austrian dele- 
gation may have given some assur- 
ances to the delegation of the Ukraine 
to the effect that in case Austria cedes 
western Galicia to Poland the eastern 
part of the province, as well as the 
northern part of Bukovina, will go to 
Ukraine. But if not,doubtless the Aus- 
trian Ukraine may get full measure of 
autonomy. 


The armistice 
which was started 
on December 15 in 
order that the representatives of Rus- 
sia might confer with those of the Cen- 
tral Powers at Brest-Litovsk came to 
an end on February 18 and on that 
date, according to previous announce- 


Germany Renews 
War on Russia 


ment, the German armies began their 
advance. The Brest-Litovsk conference 
openel with an apparent prospect of 
an agreement, for the Germans and 
Austrians seemed at first willing to 
concur with the Bolshevik peace formula 
of “no forcible annexations, no indem- 
nities, and self-determination for all 
nations.” But when they came to the 
discussion of concrete terms it ap- 
peared that the Germans were deter- 
mined to retain all the Polish and Rus- 
sian territory occupied by their forces, 
assuming that to be desire of the in- 
habitants. Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
Foreign Minister, refused to sign any 
such treaty and when the Central Pow- 
ers recognized the independence of 


‘southern Russia as the People’s Repub- 


lic of the Ukraine, he withdrew from 
the conference and ordered the de- 
mobilization of the Russian armies at 
the front. 

Accordingly the Germans and Aus- 
trians met with no opposition when they 
crost the eastern front, which had re- 
mained almost immovable for more 
than a year. The Dvina River, between 
Riga and Dvinsk, where Hindenburg 
was held in check, is now unguarded 
and the Germans passed over the river 
into Livonia and Esthonia without a 
fight. These provinces contain a large 
and influential German population, who 
doubtless would welcome annexation, 
but the lower classes, mostly Slavs, 
would prefer autonomy or independ- 
ence. All the landowners, mostly Ger- 
man, have been outlawed by the Bol- 
sheviki and several hundred of them 
have been seized and imprisoned in the 
fortress of Kronstadt, where they are 
held as hostages under threat of death 
if the German armies advance. Their 
homes have been looted and their lands 
seized by the peasantry. 




















International Film 


GREAT BRITAIN’S MILITARY SHAKE-UP 
The British Chief of the Imperial Staff, Sir William Robertson (at the left), refused to retain 
his office in view of the limitation imposed by the establishment of a central war office of all the 
Allies by the Supreme War Council of the Allies at Versailles. Sir Henry Wilson (at the right) 
been appointed to succeed him. General Wilson acted as Lloyd George’s military adviser at 
the conference in Rome of the British Premier and the Prime Ministers and Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the Allies 


As soon as the German advance to- 
ward Petrograd developed Lenine and 
Trotzky sent out by wireless a message 
to Berlin announcing their willingness 
to accept the German terms of peace. 


Bolsheviki While the Ukraine has 
Capture Kiev gained a nominal _in- 
. dependence recognized 
by the Central Powers they have lost 
their capital, Kiev, known as “the 
mother of Russian cities,” since by its 
foundation over a thousand years ago 
the Russian empire may be said to have 
originated. In Kiev, as in every other 
city of Russia, the class war was start- 
ed by the Bolsheviki, who are deter- 
mined everywhere to overthrow and ex- 
propriate the property owners. But the 
Ukrainian Rada (parliament), tho 
composed largely of Socialists, was con- 
cerned with establishing national inde- 
pendence and refused to follow the Bol- 
sheviki of Petrograd in their reign of 
terror. So the Petrograd Government 
sent against them a force of Bolshevik 
troops under Colonel Muravieff, who 
defeated Kerensky. While he besieged 
the city the working classes rose inside 
and for several days and nights the 
battle raged in houses and street. The 
Bolsheviki aviators flew over the city 
dropping bombs on the buildings held 
by their enemies, who, firing from roofs 
and windows, filled the streets with 
dead and wounded. Finally the ammuni- 
tion of the Ukrainians was exhausted 
and they could no longer hold the mon- 
astery where they had made their last 
stand. It is reported from Petrograd 
that 4000 persons were killed and 7000 
wounded in Kiev before its final cap- 
ture by the Bolsheviki on February 8. 
The Ukraine Government has estab- 
lished its headquarters at Jitomir, 
eighty miles west of Kiev. Austrian 
troops are moving eastward from Ga- 
licia to aid the Ukrainians in their 
fight for independence from Petro- 
grad. Lenine has declared all members 
of the Ukrainian Rada traitors and 
they are being treated as such when- 
ever caught by the local Bolsheviki. 


Rumania entered 
the war with the 
avowed purpose 
of taking Transylvania from Hungary 
because it was chiefly populated by 
Rumanians. In this she was foiled, for, 
as we now know from the Bolsheviki 
revelations, the Germans received in- 
formation of her plans from the Czar’s 
ministers. So the Rumanian troops were 
allowed to invade Transylvania without 
serious opposition, but once they were 
on the Hungarian side of the moun- 
tains they were cut off and captured. 
But now the Rumanians, since they 
have lost hope of gaining those of their 
race who live to the west, have turned 
their attention toward the east where 
a million Rumanians lived under Rus- 
sian rule. The western part of Bessa- 
rabia was annexed by Russia in 1878, 
altho it is chiefly peopled by Ruma- 
nians and Rumania had just given 
valiant aid to Russia in her war with 
Turkey. The collapse of Russia result- 
ing from the revolution has given Rv- 
mania a chance to regain her lost prov- 


Rumanians Conquer 
Bessarabia 
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© International Film 
THAT TANK THE TEUTONS. TOOK 


The British tanks were chiefly responsible for the Allies’ victorious advance at Cambrai—an 
advance that gained strategically important territory and took several thousand prisoners—but in 
one long-contested point they lost, for a tank at last was captured by the Germans. Berlin has 
publicized the capture widely and has shown the tank in various cities thruout Germany, making 
its appearance a pseudo-triumphal procession and appealing to popular applause. But the greatest 
advantage to the enemy in capturing the tank lies in the opportunity of discovering its construction 
and duplicating it, if machines and — — be obtained, by tanks which have been ‘“‘made 
n rmany 


ince, so the Rumanian troops crost the 
Pruth River into Bessarabia and took 
its capital, Kishinev, which was in the 
possession of the Bolsheviki. The Petro- 
grad Bolsheviki are powerless because 
the Ukraine cuts them off from Petro- 
grad. But the Bolsheviki of Odessa 
have seized the Rumanians in that city 
and threaten to kill one of them for 
every one of their men killed by the 
Rumanians. 

The Russian soldiers who have been 
stationed on the Austro-Rumanian 
front have, like most of the other 
troops, been infected with Bolshevikism, 
but they being on the other side of 
Rumania are not able to join their Rus- 
sian brethren, for the Rumanians dis- 
armed them and held them back. 

The Petrograd Government has sent 
an ultimatum to Rumania demanding 
the evacuation of Bessarabia, the 
restitution of the munitions and other 
property seized by the Rumanians, the 
transfer of the Russian troops across 
Rumanian territory and the extradition 
of the Russian officers who are aiding 
the Rumanians. 

By the secession of the Ukraine Ru- 
mania is shut off from Russia as she 
has been from the other Allies, so the 
remaining half of Rumania must fall 
into the hands of Austria at any time 
she chooses to undertake the conquest 
of it. 

It is said that peace negotiations, have 
already begun between Austria and 
Rumania probably on the understand- 
ing that Rumania may seek compensa- 
tion in Bessarabia for any territory on 
the other side that she may have to 
relinquish to Bulgaria or Austria. 


It is hard enough to ascer- 
tain what is going on in 
the nearer side of Russia, 
but in regard to the regions beyond the 


The Don 
Cossacks 


. 


reports are so confused and contradic- 
tory that we can form only a vague 
idea of the momentous events there oc- 
curring. 

The military caste of Cossacks es- 
tablished in the valley of the Don 
River were always the main reliance 
of the old autocracy and it was nat- 
urally expected that here, if anywhere, 
would rise a reactionary movement 
against the revolution. General Kale- 
dine, who was elected hetman or leader 
of the Cossacks last July, led an army 
against Petrograd during the Kerensky 
regime. This was one of the causes of 
the overthrow of Kerensky, for it re- 
vealed his weakness and he was suc- 


ceeded by the more extreme and un- 
scrupulous Bolsheviki rule of Lenine 
and Trotzky. 

On January 1 the Republic of the 
Don was organized and declared its 
independence of Petrograd. General 
Kaledine was its president and prime 
minister and the government was set 
up at Nowo Cherkask, near where 
the Don flows into the Sea of Asov. 
The older Cossacks at least adhered 
to him and he was joined by cer- 
tain of the Constitutional Democrats 
and of the Kerensky faction who wished 
to keep Russia in the war against Ger 
many in accordance with her agreement 
with the Allies. 

The most notable of these adherents 
was General Michael Vassilievitch Al- 
exieff, formerly Chief of the Russian 
General Staff. General Alexieff collect- 
ed an army of 30,000 men and set out 
northward to encounter the Bolsheviki 
who were coming down the Don. It is 
rumored that Alexieff and Kaledine 
had quarreled and that Alexieff’s ex- 
pedition was not approved by Kaledine 
Alexieff met the Bolsheviki troops un- 
der General Muravieff near Voronesh 
on the upper Don and was defeated on 
February 7. Another wing of the Cos- 
sack army under General Erdelli was 
defeated on February 9, and Erdelli 
was wounded. Alexieff fled to Novo 
Cherkask, but the government here was 
demoralized. 

The action of General Kaledine in 
granting land and self-government to 
the peasants does not seem to have won 
them over and even some of the younger 
Cossacks went over to the Bolsheviki. 

The Novo Cherkask government gave 
up in despair and voted to resign and 
transfer its power to the local Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Council (the So 
viet). Thereupon General Kaledine went 
into an adjoining room and shot him- 
self. 

General Nazaroff, who succeeded Ka- 
ledine as hetman of the Cossacks, is 
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Press Illustrating 


GETTING THE GREEK ARMY IN SHAPE 
The young King Alexander (at the left) is consulting here with the French General Braquet sent 
by the Allies to direct the reorganization of the Greek army so as to make it an important factor 
in the military plans this spring. rene jot egy was formerly with the French army on the 
ghting front 
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determined to continue the fight against 
the Bolsheviki. 

The navy of the Black Sea, both the 
Russian and Rumanian, seems to be in 
the hands of the Bolsheviki and this 
gives them control of the coast towns 
from Odessa at the mouth of the Dnies- 
ter to Taganrod at the mouth of the 
Don. 


When Premier 
Lloyd George re- 
turned from the 
Supreme War Council of the Allies 
held at Versailles he found himself in 
hot water. The pacifists and those who, 
like Lord Lansdowne, favor opening 
negotiations with the enemy were dis- 
satisfied because the Versailles Council 
refused to consider peace proposals. 
The militarists were disturbed by ru- 
mors that the supreme command of all 
the Allied forces was to be placed in 
the hands of some foreign general or 
civilian body. The jealousy between the 
British army leaders, which has caused 
so much friction during the war, was 
revived in a virulent form when it be- 
came known that General Robertson 
had been removed as Chief of Staff. 
Various factions joined in a demand to 
know what action was taken at Ver- 
sailles. 

To this demand Lloyd George re- 
turned a positive refusal. He was will- 
ing, he said, to resign but he could not 
repudiate the policy decided upon unan- 
imously by all the Allies and he would 
not reveal that policy because that 
would betray to the enemy the plan of 
campaign. He said there were difficul- 
ties arising from national feeling, his- 
torical tradition and mutual suspicion 
such as hamper every alliance and 
from professional conservatism, which 
hates changes in traditional methods. 
The American delegation was, he said, 
most insistent upon ‘he necessity of a 
military command: 


Reorganization of 
British Command 


I hesitated for some time whether I 
should not read to the House of Commons 
the very cogent document submitted by the 
American delegation, which put the case 
for the present proposal. It is one of the 
ablest documents ever submitted to a mili- 
tary conference. The only reason why I do 
not read it to the House is that it is mixt 
up with the plan of operations. 

If I should read the document submitted 
by the Americans there would be no need 
to make a speech. The case is presented 
with irresistible power and logic. 

What happened? We altered the proposal 
here and there. There was a good deal of 
discussion, which took some hours, but 
there was not a single dissentient voice so 
far as the plan was concerned. 


The Premier explained that Versailles 
had under the new arrangement become 
the central war office of all the Allies 
and would have the power to throw 
certain troops promptly at any point 
where danger threatened. Sir William 
Robertson refused to retain his office as 
Chief of the Imperial Staff under these 
limitations and he declined the offer of 
the Government to appoint him the 
British military rep.: sentative on the 
Versailles Council. Major General Sir 
Henry Seymour Rawlinson has been 
selected for the post at Versailles. Gen- 
eral Rawlinson has been twice removed 
from command in France, as he was re- 














Underwoud & Underwood 
THE NEW SENATOR FROM WISCONSIN 


Irvine L. Lenroot, now Republican representa- 
tive in Congress from the eleventh Wisconsin 
district, has been nominated Senator by Gover- 
nor Philipp to succeed the late Senator Husting 


garded as responsible for the misman- 
agement of the British offensive at 
Ypres and at Neuve Chapelle, but he 
has apparently regained the confidence 
of the King and the Government. 


All the foreign trade 
of the United States 
was put under license 
on February 16 by a proclamation of 
the President. With this action the Gov- 
ernment took under control all imports 
and exports’and commerce with every 
nation of the world. It is the first step 
toward cutting down the non-essential 
commodities in ocean tonnage. The new 
order, it is estimated, will make avail- 
able at least 1,000,000 additional tons of 


More Shipping 
for France 














© Western Newspaper Union 
LEADER OF THE WOMEN’S OVERSEAS 
HOSPITAL UNIT 
The National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has established its first hospital unit in 
the Aisne region of France. Its head physician 
is Dr. Alice Gregory and under her are four 
doctors, several nurses and pharmacists and 
about forty auxiliary aides 


shipping to carry troops and munitions 
and supplies to France. 

Trade to South America and the 
Orient will be affected principally, and 
it is said that certain exports and im- 
ports will be reduced by one-half, but 
the Government will make the neces- 
sary readjustments in our commerce 
with as little disturbance for business 
as possible. 

The War Trade Board has announced 
that within a short time all American 
tonnage fit for overseas service will be 
withdrawn from  coastwise, South 
American and Pacific trade. The recent 
agreements with Holland and other 
neutrals bring within control of the 
Government some 500,000 tons of ship- 
ping available for this non-European 
trade. French sailing ships will also be 
used to take the place of some of the 
diverted American tonnage. 


A strike of carpenters in 
“aoe © the private shipyards do- 
ing Government work 
along the Atlantic coast, which had 
grown to such proportions that it men- 
aced the Government shipbuilding pro- 
gram and thru that our whole war 
schedule, was called off on February 18 
in response to a sharply worded appeal 
by President Wilson. The matters in 
dispute between the carpenters and 
their shipyard employers will be ad- 
justed thru the Labor Adjustment 
Board. Officers of the carpenters’ union 
have not as yet promised to abide by 
the decision of the board, which they 
declare has given unsatisfactory rul- 
ings in recent disputes, but in any event 
it is unlikely that the shipbuilding pro- 
gram will be interrupted again. 

The strike had been gathering head- 
way for several weeks. Pleas by Chair- 
man Hurley that the men return to 
work pending adjudication of the dis- 
pute met with no result. The strikers 
wanted a closed shop. They objected 
that they were paid much less than the 
Pacific coast rate of $6.60 a day, and 
in many cases carpenters were rated as 
common laborers and received in some 
instances only $3. They declared that 
the nominal rate paid them was $4.88, 
which is the navy yard rate, but this 
was unfair in a private yard. In the 
navy yards the men have permanent 
jobs, secure meals and food at low 
prices from the Government commis- 
sary, and enjoy a thirty-day vacation. 
The strikers asked the Government to 
take over the shipyards. 

President Wilson’s telegram was ad- 
drést to Will L. Hutcheson, general 
president United Order of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. “No one,” said 
the President, “can strike a deadlier 
blew at the safety of the nation and of 
its forces on the other side than by 
interfering with or obstructing the 
shipbuilding program.” He concluded: 

I must say to you very frankly that it is 
your duty to leave to it the solution of your 
present difficulties with your employers and 
to advise the men whom you represent to 
return at once to work, pending the deci- 
sion. No body of men have the moral right 
in the present circumstances of the nation 
to strike until every method of adjustment 
has been tried to the limit. If you do not 
act upon this principle, you are undoubt- 
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edly giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
whatever may be your own conscious pur- 


pose. 

I do not see that anything will be gained 
by my seeing you personally until you have 
accepted and acted upon that principle. It 
is the duty of the Government to see that 
the best possible conditions of labor are 
maintained, as it is also its duty to see to 
it that there is no lawless and conscience- 
less profiteering, and that duty the Govern- 
ment has accepted and will perform. Will 
you coéperate or will you obstruct? 

On the day the President’s telegram 
was sent, the executive committee of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
concluding a seven-day session at 
Washington, issued an emphatic call to 
American labor for renewed effort in 
war work. 


The radical laborites 
had their innings at 
a national convention 
in New York City February 16 and 17, 
attended by 500 delegates from twenty- 
seven states representing some 125 la- 
bor and radical organizations. Peace 
aims were discussed and an after-the- 
war program adopted which reads like 
a summary of the prospectus of the 
British Labor Party. 

The National Labor and Radical Con- 
gress, as it called itself, laid much em- 
phasis on the necessity of world-organ- 
ization in the days to come. It recom- 
mends the establishment of an inter- 
national assembly, its members to be 
elected by popular vote in the different 
countries, as the chief agency for world- 
legislation and world-administration 
after the war. “For the purpose of con- 
stituting the international assembly,” 
says the program, “a world congress 
should assemble at the close of hostili- 
ties. In this congress all participants 
should be representatives of the people, 
so elected as to give proportional repre- 
sentation to substantial minorities.” 

The program demands that “all diplo- 


A Labor 
Peace Program 


matic affairs should be carried on in 
the open and should be subject to par- 
liamentary and popular discussion and 
control.” It insists that all existing se- 
cret treaties should be declared void. 

Full political and civil liberties for 
all, complete international disarma- 
ment and the end of munitions produc- 
tion are demanded as part of the peace 
terms. Free seas, free trade and un- 
restricted migration form part of the 
schedule, and the public ownership of 
all resources, public utilities, financial 
agencies and other economic opportuni- 
ties, which “should be open to all na- 
tions upon equal terms.” ‘An important 
clause of this labor peace program 
says: “No nation should be responsible 
for the investments of its citizens in 
any other country.” 

The convention selected James H. 
Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania 
State Federation of Labor, to represent 
it at an Allied labor conference to be 
arranged by the British Labor Party. 
Morris Hillquit has already been select- 
ed to represent the American Socialists 
at any such meetings. Over a year ago 
passports were refused to three Ameri- 
ean Socialist delegates selected to at- 
tend a labor conference at Stockholm, 
but conditions are changed since then. 
The Socialists and the radicals gener- 
ally are supporting President Wilson’s 
methods of open diplomacy. The So- 
cialists have always been in favor of 
playing heavily for a German revolu- 
tion, and the recent exposures of Ger- 
man duplicity at Brest-Litovsk have in- 
tensified the party’s traditional hatred 
of the German autocracy. 


In addition to an 
investigation by a 
Senate committee, 
which has been in progress for several 
weeks, Attorney General Gregory is 


The Hog Island 
Investigation 


probing, at the request of President 
Wilson, the charges of waste and ex- 
travagance in the construction of the 
Government’s fabricating shipyard at 
Hog Island, Philadelphia. The Presi- 
dent has instructed Mr. Gregory to 
institute criminal proceedings in case 
the facts justify it. The Attorney Gen- 
eral was called in at the request of 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping 
Board, who declared that there was 
such apparent negligence and disor- 
ganization in the construction work 
that it might be necessary to cancel 
the contract. 

The Hog Island yards are being 
built by the American International 
Corporation, of which Frank A. Van- 
derlip is chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The original estimate for the 
work was $21,000,000, but it is 
charged that $25,000,000 has already 
been spent and the total cost will 
more than double that figure. 

Testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee has shown that land was bought 
for the plant at $2000 an acre which 
a few months before had been on the 
market at $1000. It was asserted be- 
fore the committee that the work on 
the plant was four months behind. 
Witnesses asserted that not ten per 
cent of the efficiency of the yard was 
used, and lumber was purchased at $6 
above the market price per thousand 
feet. It was alleged that waste and 
extravagance went on unchecked. 

John W. Towle, an engineer sent by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
supervise the work, told the Senators 
that there was general incompetence 
and inefficiency, and a reckless prodi- 
gality in the handling of the public 
funds. 

“Did you notice any patriotic desire 
on the part of contractors to sacrifice 
profit?” asked Senator Vardaman. 

“Very seldom,” replied Mr. Towle. 
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© Commi:tee on Public Information, from International Film 


THE AMERICAN WOUNDED IN FRANCE 


This is the first photograph we have had of our soldiers convalescent at a base hospital somewhere in France, looked after by the American Red 
Cross and entertained to the tune of “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
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“They seemed, for the most part, to be 
trying to squeeze all they could out of 
the Government.” 

In, addition to its $21,000,000 con- 
tract the American International Cor- 
poration has an agreement with the 
Government to build at the yard some 
200 ships worth about $200,000,000 on 
a commission of 4 percent. Officers of 
the corporation have promised to as- 
sist the Attorney General. They assert 
that the added costs were inevitable in 
a@ case where speed was the primary 
requisite. 

: The first of America’s war 
Pan erat, birds have been hatched in 
ying our factories and already 
are flying East to peck out the Kaiser’s 
eyes. That is the gist of Secretary 
Baker’s announcement of February 20 
that a consignment of American-built 
battle planes, the forerunner of a 
mighty flock, was on its way to France. 
The machines are equipped with twelve 
cylinder Liberty motors, the first from 
machine production. In recent tests one 
of them surpassed all records for speed 
and climbing for planes of that type. 
The planes are appearing several 
months ahead of schedule. 

This prompt production represents a 
triumph of American technical skill. 
The making of a battle plane represents 
a most complex and delicate engineer- 
ing problem, a problem that changes 
from day to day as ingenious new 
developments arise from airplane 
practice. When we entered the war we 
had practically no airplane engineer- 
ing staff and no modern fighting planes. 
There was in this country almost a 
total lack of advanced airplane engi- 
neering knowledge. The airplane in- 
dustry was a negligible thing. The 
rapid upbuilding of all the compli- 
cated processes of this industry has 
surpassed expectations. 


The Task of Following the selection of 


Mr. H Will H. Hays, of Indiana, 
tr. *28Y8 4s Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, at a 
conference held at St. Louis, has 
arisen a flood of political gossip. The 
elevation of Mr. Hays, a young man 
with a record of brisk party leadership 
in his state, has been hailed as a 
victory for the Progressive element in 
the Grand Old Party, that is, for the 
faction headed by the _ inevitable 
George W. Perkins. Already Mr. Perkins 
and some of his henchmen are laying 
plans for the nomination of former 
President Roosevelt as the Republican 
standard bearer in 1920. Colonel 
Roosevelt, still in the hospital but 
rapidly recovering from his illness, 
held several conferences with men re- 
turning from the St. Louis powwow. 
Meanwhile it is clear that the Roose- 
velt adherents will do well to reckon 
with Senator Hiram Johnson, the 
Demosthenes of the Pacific Coast. Sen- 
ator Johnson stepped into the limelight 
this week with the most pretentious 
speech he has made since he took his 
seat in the Upper Chamber in Wash- 
ington, a speech in which he attacked 
the American International Corpora- 
tion for the Hog Island scandal, char- 
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FIGHTING LIES WITH TRUTH 
Arthur Woods, recently Police Commissioner of 
New York City, has been placed in charge of 
American publicity abroad—to tell allies, neu- 
trals and enemies the position and aims of the 
United States in the war, and to counteract the 
influence of German propaganda. He will work 
with the Committee on Public Information. Mr. 
Woods has proved himself a straightforward and 
efficient executive in his administration of the 
New York police, reorganized under his régime 
from a body of “special privilege” into a force 

that deserved its name of “Finest” 


acterized as “undemocratic and un- 
American” the suppression and re- 
pression which prevailed during the 
first months of our entrance into the 
war, praised President Wilson’s efforts 
at open diplomacy, and came out un- 
equivocally for permanent government 
ownership of railroads. Senator John- 
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TRYING OUT A GAS MASK 
The American soldiers test their use of gas 
masks by going down into a trench at 
camp filled with the fumes of asphyxiating gas. 
It not only proves the efficacy of the masks 
but it gives the men confidence and valuable 
training 


son’s speech was widely quoted in the 
newspapers and doubtless will make a 
broad appeal. 

Another aspirant who is sawing wood 
steadily is Governor Whitman, of New 
York. Mr. Whitman has built up in his 
state a strong political machine and has 
made conscious efforts to establish him- 
self in the good graces of the farmers. 
But thus far his political resourceful- 


ness has not appeared as impressive as 


that of the redoubtable Colonel or the 
Senator from the Golden Gate. 

One thing is obvious. The Republicans 
lost the last election west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In the twenty-two states 
in this section of the country live one- 
third of the American electors. In 1908 
Mr. Taft carried thirteen of these 
states and in 1916 Mr. Hughes carried 
four. 

The next Republican nominee wil 
have to be a man who can restore the 
lost provinces of Republicanism in the 
West. In order to have a chance in that 
country he must exhibit a sufficient 
brand of radicalism to satisfy that pow- 


erful agrarian-labor combination, the- 


Non-Partisan League. 


High Jinks on During the week a 

young man _e$ stepped 
out of the Arabian 
Nights and for a brief period shared 
the front pages of the newspapers 
with Trotzky and the Kaiser. A few 
weeks back he had been a hotel tele- 
phone operator employed at fifteen 
dollars a week. He got some first-class 
clothes and began his career by regis- 
tering at one of New York’s palaces 
as “the Marquis di Castillot,” confi- 
dential envoy of his dear friend, King 
Alfonso of Spain. 

The metropolis likes to be fooled. 
and apparently the Marquis had no 
trouble in getting accepted by persons 
of standing. He had an amiable habit 
of mislaying crested letters addrest to 
himself and signed “Alph,” obviously 
from his royal friend, and on several) 
occasions he dropt telegrams bearing 
the signature “Jusserand.” Such docu- 
ments started gossip which credited 
him with intimacy with the great. A 
credulous young woman of wealth 
loaned him $10,000. Mr. W. E. D. 
Stokes, who has figured in previous 
romances of Broadway, was _per- 
suaded to let him have $500 in an 
emergency to entertain Ambassador 
Jusserand at luncheon. 

It was to Mr. Stokes that the Mar- 
quis eventually confided his great 
plan. If his master the King could bor- 
row $50,000,000 from some American 
banking firm, Spain would enter the 
war on the side of the Allies. He pro- 
duced letters purporting to show that 
he was empowered to clinch the bar- 
gain. 

Mr. Stokes took up the matter 
with J. P. Morgan and Company. Un- 
fortunately, the prosaic banking house 
communicated with the State Depart- 
ment, and then the Secret Service 
men swooped down and brought to an 
end the bogus Marquis’s adventure in 
the realm of ambassadors and kings. 
Another page was turned in the book 
of Broadway. 


Broadway 





THE BIGGEST BRITISH BLUNDER 


Fighting Three Enemies: 


Germany, Austria, Drink; and 


the Greatest of These Is Drink 
am in hopes that the Ameri- BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, D.D. But in good old England, if a man 


can public will be interested in 
a plain account of present it 
tions in Great Britain concerning 
the Drink question as it touches the 
war, and the effect of “The Trade,” as 
it calls itself, on the United States. 
May I ask those who may read this 
“Log” to excuse the personal note in 
the narrative? It seems necessary, in 
erder to state the facts, as I know 
them, concerning a very remarkable, 
and, I believe, very little known condi- 
tion that exists in Great Britain at the 
present time, a condition that will have 
a very serious influence on the issues of 
the war, both now, and after the war is 
over. 
A few months ago, in the little uni- 
versity town of Bangor, Wales, Lloyd 


George, the Prime Minister of Great 


Britain, made a famous speech, one sen- 
tence in which has become historic. He 
said: “We are fighting three enemies: 
Germany, Austria, and Drink; and the 
greatest of these is Drink.” 

Lloyd George has not retracted that 
statement since it was made. And be- 
cause thousands of the best and most 
prominent English people believed it 
then, and believe it now, many of them 
considered the present time specially 
favorable for an educational campaign 
on the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
in Great Britain. 

The Prime Minister is right. Drink 
is the greatest and most terrible feature 
of English life even in the midst of the 
greatest war of history. There is noth- 
ing to compare with it for the misery 
and brutality and horror and destruc- 
tiveness it causes. Even war, yes, this 
war, is not so destructive, so brutal, 
so unfeeling to womanhood and chil- 
dren, to wifehood and motherhood as 
drink in old England at this very mo- 
ment. And the astounding fact is, that 
while the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has made the statement that the 
greatest enemy England faces is 
drink, the power that really sits on 
the throne of England today is the 
Brewer, and the Government of Eng- 
land is more afraid of him than of the 
German or the Austrian. 

Picture a queue of women, three hun- 
dred and fifty in number, stretching 
around three sides of a block in a city, 
waiting for a public house to open, so 
that they can get their daily glass of 
whisky! The temperance people thought 
they had scored a great victory when 
the Government cut the hours of sale 
of liquor in the United Kingdom from 
sixteen hours a day to five and a half. 
But what happened? Let one of the 
great men in England tell the story 
under the heading “Prohibition Dead.” 

Sir Barclay Peat, chairman of Samuel 
Allsopp & Sons, Limited, presiding at the 
annual meeting of that company in Iondon 
today, pointed out that their profits had 
risen from £13,048 in 1914, and £31,825 in 








Dr. Sheldon has just returned from a 
campaign in Great Britain which took 
him into fifty cities and towns in less 
than fifty days, meeting in that time 
in monster gatherings over 150,000 
people. He was invited by friends in 
England to take part in this campaign 
in order to give the story of what pro- 
hibition has done for America, and 
especially for his own state of Kansas, 
awhere for many years Dr. Sheldon has 
been one of the best known of pastors, 
writers and reformers. For the benefit 
of English readers of this article we 
may add that Dr. Sheldon first gained 
his nationwide reputation as the au- 
thor of “In His Steps,” a book that 
has had an enormous circulation in the 
United States and thruout the world. 
We comment on Dr. Sheldon’s article 
in our editorial pages——THE EpITOR 
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1915, and £60,796 in 1916, and to £127,165 
in 1917. 


Dealing with the subject of total pro- 
hibition, the chairman said that it was a 
vision of a mere visionary. He thought the 
movement was dead, and he knew it was 
defeated. It had been described as the 
“strength of Britain” movement, but the 
real strength of Britain was the community 
of munition workers who asked for a mod- 
est supply of beer without which they could 
not do their work.—London News, Decem- 
ber 28, 1917. 


I said “one of the great men” of Eng- 
land. You notice it is Sir Barclay Peat, 
who boasts of the great profits of All- 
sopps. Sir Barclay Peat. In other 
words, if a man in Kansas or any other 
of the twenty-seven prohibition states 
of the United States makes and sells 
intoxicating drink, we send him to jail. 
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does the same thing and does it so 
successfully as to make a big fortune 
out of it like Allsopps, the great Empire 
of Britain thru its King, knights this 
man, confers high honors on him and 
sends him to the House of Lords. And 
there you have one difference between 
good old England and Kansas. 

The shortening of the hours of sale 
has been a great boon to the “Trade.” 
They work one-third as long as they 
did before the war, and make ten times 
2s much. Instead of lessening drinking 
and drunkenness, it has increased both, 
and especially in the case of women 
whose husbands and relatives are at the 
front. 

Read this, you who think the average 
Prohibitionist is a crank, and perhaps 
think the writer of this a particularly 
obnoxious one. Read this little history 
cf one case out of thousands similar to 
it occurring in England every day 
while men die like dogs in the trenches. 


H= was just an average Tommy 
fresh from the trenches on his 
fourteen days’ leave. I first saw him 
at the end of a platform of a small 
town where I had to change trains and 
wait for connections with the main line. 

He had the regulation kit, steel hel- 
met, army rifle, canvas bag and all the 
rest, over one hundred pounds in all. He 
had come right thru from Charing Cross 
without stopping to clean up. 

He was saying to the old station por- 
ter, “Am goin’ on to Carnsford. Han’t 
been ’ome fer two year. Goin’ to see ’er 
an’ the kiddies, I am.” 

“It’s nigh on eight mile,” I heard the 
porter say. 

“An’ I'll be there afore dark,” says 
Tommy, and off he goes, the old porter 
watching him as he waded thru the 
mud on the way to Carnsford. 

Early next morning I was at the 
same station again on my way back 
from the meeting of the night before, 
and while waiting for my train, I was 
aware of the same Tommy, standing 
almost at the same spot on the plat- 
form. The old porter was asking him 
rather personal questions, and I con- 
fess I went near enough to hear most 
of them, and I shall feel more or less 
guilty to my dying day, but Tommy 
was saying with the brutal openness 
of ’Arry and ’Arriet that cares naught 
for concealment, “An’ wen I gets ’ome, 
I finds the ole lady drunk, God blime 
‘er, an’ the kiddies runnin’ like wild 
animuls, an’ another man in the ’ouse. 
T went over the top onto ’im, an’ then 
I come away. An’ I’m off again for the 
front, an’ I’m d——d if I cares wot 
comes 0’ me now!” 

He was not an interesting modern 
Enoch Arden. He did not talk like the 
Tommy Atkins of Mr. Kipling, and at 
first I felt disappointed in him. He was 
very dirty, [Continued on page 384 
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GERMAN 
“EFFICIENCY” 





HE farmer who cuts 
down an apple tree 
in order to gather 


the fruit—you would 
not call him “efficient”? 
You might consider him 
thoro, perhaps. And ruth- 
less, certainly. You might 
even be struck by the bru- 
tal directness of his methods 
and the remarkable absence 
of sentimentality in his 
mind, particularly if the ap- 
ple tree were one that should 
have had pleasant associa- 
tions for him. But you 
would never consider him 
anything but a stupid fool 
as a farmer, would you? 
A great deal of German 
efficiency is of just that 
quality. It is thoro, brutally 
direct and unsentimental. 
It attains its immediate 
end admirably. It gathers 
all the fruit with the great- 
est possible ease and dis- 





The Fourth 


Message from the 


United States 
Government 
to the 


American People 


Presented every week in 


The Independent by George Creel, 


Chairman of Committee 


on Public Information, appointed. by 


President Wilson 


“This conversation took 
place in German. Speaking 
French, we address our poor 
men: ‘Courage! All those 
who can, come with us. We 
will take you.’ It was a 
heartrending sight to see 
those men, miraculously es- 
scaped from death, pitifully 
disengage themselves from 
the heap of bodies. One man, 
with his nose completely 
torn off, was horrible to see. 
Others, wounded in the legs, 
begged us to come and take 
them. We thought that after 
having delivered our wound- 
ed to a German ambulance 
station, we should be able 
to return and fetch those 
whom we were not able to 
take immediately. Nothing 
of the sort. Several of these 
poor wretches died, doubt- 
less without the least atten- 
tion, in the place where they 
had been shot.” 








patch. But is it really as 
efficient as it seems at the first glance? 
Take, as a typical instance, the Ger- 
man treatment of prisoners of war. 
In the days of the first German 
drive thru Belgium and northern 
France, the greatest speed and free- 
dom of movement were necessary to 
the success of the German plans. As 
the French and British armies re- 
treated, outflanked, thousands of 
wounded and wunwounded prisoners 
fell into German hands. They required 
nurses or guards, food and transporta- 
tion at a time when nurses and ambu- 
lances were scarce, all the guards were 
needed on the fighting line, the food 
supplies had failed to keep up with 
the speed of the advance, and the lines 
of transportation had been destroyed 
by the enemy as he fell back. In these 
circumstances prisoners were a serious 
impediment to the German movements. 
What was to be done with them? 
The Germans solved the difficulty 
with characteristic directness. How 
they did it a Doctor-Major Chon, of 
the 14th French Hussars, tells in his 
report to the French Ministry of War, 
dated August 20, 1915. He was made 
prisoner at Ethe, in Belgium, on 
August 22, 1914, while he and his 
ambulance men were tending French 
and German wounded on the battle- 
field. As he was taken to the rear, he 
passed a German execution platoon. 
“In front of it,” he says, “on a little 
slope, at the side of the road, lay in 
a heap about fifty bodies of French 
prisoners, who had just been shot. We 
approach, and we see by their blue 
waistcoats, and their armlets, that 
they are our unfortunate little attend- 
ants, who have not been spared. A 
non-commissioned officer is finishing 
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off with a revolver those who still 
move. “He calls to us. He makes us put 
down our stretchers. He commands us 
in German to point out to him which 
of our men still breathe. We reply that 
we will not do this; that we are there 
to take care of men and not to kill 
them; that we prefer to suffer the 
same fate as they. Furious, he repeats 
his command and acts as if about to 
shoot us. 

“Very fortunately, just at this mo- 
ment, the German officer who had the 
ambulance turned out where we were 
taken, arrives on the bank. We go up 
to him and explain what they ask of 
us. 
“He replies, at first, that the laws 
of war require that those who have 
shot on the troops be killed, and that 
German justice gives no quarter in 
such cases. 

“We draw his attention to the fact 
that among the men who have just 
been shot there are ambulance men 
who had been disarmed in front of us, 
who not only had not shot, but still 
better had been made prisoners for 
having wished to take care of the 
German wounded with us, and that 
this manner of acting in regard to the 
ambulance men is contrary to the laws 
of war. “After a few instants’ hesita- 
tion, the officer seized with pity and 
perhaps remorse, gives the command to 
stop the shooting. 

“We remain and ask him further for 
permission to take with us those of 
our unfortunate fellows who are not 
dead. He finally grants us this, after 
having told us, however, that it would 
be better to finish off immediately 
those who are too far gone. We oppose 
his proposal. 


Such a solution of the 
problem of caring for prisoners was not 
the idea of a local military genius upon 
whose section of the front Major-Doctor 
Chon happened to be captured. The 
diaries of German soldiers taken in 
later engagements showed that the 
killing of prisoners had been general 
all along the line. Detailed orders 
found on other soldiers proved that 
the executions had been carried out 
under instructions from the high com- 
mand. One of these orders, issued on 
August 26, by General Stenger, com- 
manding the 5th German Brigade, says 
curtly: “After today no more prison- 
ers ‘will be taken. All prisoners are to 
be killed. Wounded, with or without 
arms, are to be killed. Even prisoners 
already grouped in convoys are to be 
killed. Let not a single living enemy 
remain behind us.” And letters from 
German soldiers printed, in their home 
newspapers, show that this policy met 
with the approval of the German peo- 
ple. It was simple, direct, thoro 
and ruthlessly efficient in attaining its 
immediate end. 

But was it really efficient in the long 
run? Apparently not. It made _ the 
French and British fight with the 
frenzy of men to whom no quarter was 
given. It led to reprisals. It aroused 
the horror of the world. When it came 
to the Germans’ turn to retreat, after 
the battle of the Marne, they ran with 
the fear of retribution at their heels. 
And the German military authorities 
changed their orders. They found that 
they had made a mistake. They discov- 
ered that they had been inefficient—that 
the accepted rules for the treatment 
of prisoners were not merely senti- 
mental regulations, but precepts of ex- 
perience in the efficient conduct of war. 
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“This isour opportunity to demonstrate 
ne) 

== + the efficiency of a great democracy, 
and we shall not fall short of it”’ 








The French and ‘British 
made no such mistake as 
the Germans. They discour- 
aged reprisals. They wel- 
comed prisoners. They knew. 
it was easier to end a war 
by capturing enemies than 
by killing them. They en- 
couraged the Germans to 
drop their arms and cry 
“Kamerad!”—until the Ger- 
mans surrendered in such 
numbers that it became 
dangerous to receive them, 
and the front-line trenches 
had to warn off deserters 
who came across No Man’s 
Land in squads. 

The Germans, having 
learned that they had cut 
down the tree in order to 
gather the fruit, reformed 
their methods and began 
the second lesson in their 
education. They removed 
their prisoners to the in- 
terior of Germany, and, in- 





and willing to work and 
safe to use on the roads 
and in the fields with few 
guards. That was a policy 
of professional efficiency. 
The Germans behaved like 
distracted amateurs with a 
problem which they could 
not handle. It was the mid- 
dle of 1915 before they 
learned their second lesson, 
realized that prisoners were 
a labor asset, and began to 
try to put them to work. 
And here again, with 
heartrending stupidity, they 
made another mistake. They 
tried to compel Frenchmen 
to work in German muni- 
tion factories. They forced 
them into mines where the 
work was dangerous because 
the prisoners were not 
miners. Others were set 
draining swamps, up _ to 
their waists in water, and 
housed at night in sheep- 








stead of cutting down the 
tree, continued merely to saw off the 
top branches. That is to say, they con- 
tinued to treat prisoners of war as an 
unwelcome liability, as criminals for 
whom there were not enough prisons, 
as enemies who must not be killed 
openly but might be quietly tortured 
to death. 

Behind the German lines, the cap- 
tives were gathered together with im- 
patient harshness, under the escort of 
soldiers who kicked and beat them on 
the slightest provocation and _ shot 
them on the slightest excuse. They 
were herded into cattle cars, in which 
they were locked without sufficient 
food or water or any means of caring 
for themselves, and they were trans- 
ported to the interior of Germany, on 
journeys that took in some cases five 
days and five nights. They arrived in 
a condition that need not be described. 
Inadequate preparations had been made 
to receive them. At the Munster camp 
24,000 were penned up in a field with- 
out shelter. They had neither tents nor 
sheds. They dug holes in the ground 
and covered themselves with tufts of 
grass. Under the circumstances, as 
Charles Petit, of the French Artillery, 
deposes conservatively, “the mortality 
was considerable.” In the camps where 
huts had been built, the accommoda- 
tions were so insanitary that epi- 
demics broke out. Of 15,000 Rus- 
sians in the Cottbus camp, 5000 
died. In practically all the camps, the 
guards and their officers treated the 
prisoners with unreasoning brutality. 
In the Gustrow camp, where the pris- 
oners were starving, the kitchen con- 
tractor and his cook used to put the 
table leavings outside the kitchen 
door in a pan, and lie in wait until 


famished men crept up to filch some 
of this garbage, and then attack them 
and beat them with sticks, to the 
amusement of “a large audience of 
hilarious Landsturms.” (Doctor Mon- 
saingeon of the Reserve, reporting to 
the French Ministry of War, Septem- 
ber 26, 1916.) In the camp at Senne, 
“the Germans amused themselves by 
making men who had been punished by 
imprisonment run for hours on sandy 
soil in the full heat of the sun in the 
month of June. The unfortunate man 
had to fall before this running was 
stopped. Then the guards raised him 
again by means of kicks, and turned 
him around and around rapidly on the 
same spot, until, completely exhausted 
and giddy, the man fell again, absolutely 
worn out. Then the German non-commis- 
sioned officer pretended to feel the 
pulse of the patient and even feigned 
to speak to him in a friendly manner.” 
(Doctor Chon.) And so on—and on— 
and on—thru page after page of the 
official French report of the depositions 
of exchanged prisoners now interned 
in Switzerland. 

The point is not the atrociousness 
of this treatment of prisoners, but the 
stupid inefficiency of it. It caused the 
deaths of thousands of able-bodied 
men whose labor would have been of 
the greatest value to the Germans. It 
sapped the strength and destroyed the 
health of ten times as many as it 
killed. The French and British were 
welcoming prisoners in order to en- 
courage surrenders. They were feed- 
ing the men well to keep up their 
strength, housing them carefully to 
protect their health, clothing them 
warmly, and treating them with kind- 
ness so that they might be contented 
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pens. Those who revolted 
avainst these hardships were punished 
with barbarities that destroyed their 
value as workmen by destroying their 
strength. 

Conditions similar to these still pre- 
vail in the German workyards where 
prisoners of war are employed, but the 
wilitary authorities have established 
“show camps” open to neutral inspec- 
tion where the conditions are good, and 
they have also established “reprisal 
camps” in which various brutalities are 
inflicted on prisoners in revenge for 
pretended injustices inflicted upon Ger- 
mans in Allied countries. The reprisal 
camps are an excellent example of the 
German Government’s ingenious stu- 
pidity. In order to excuse their own 
prison atrocities, they accuse the Allied 
governments of similar practises; and 
in order to prove their own faith in 
their own lie, they open reprisal camps 
to avenge the imaginary victims of Al- 
lied ill-use. Meanwhile, neutral investi- 
gation of the German charges find that 
the accusation against the Allies is un- 
founded. With true German absurdity 
the reprisal camps are continued, none 
the less. 

For a nation that claims above all to 
be efficient in war, the whole record is 
disastrous. It has another aspect. As 
the French official record says: “The 
Germanic race must be very sure of 
itself, or very certain of the shortness 
c{ men’s memories, not to fear venge- 
ance.” And in the meantime, if there is 
not vengeance, there is indignant con- 
tempt—the contempt of mankind for a 
performance so clumsy, so brutal, and 
so stupid that there is hardly a breed 
of lower animals in whose racial history 
one could find its equal. 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF FREEDOM 


A nation-wide campaign conducted weekly by The Independent as the official publication of 
the Committee on Patriotism Through Education, of the National Security League. To 
teach American ideals in the schools, colleges, homes, offices and workshops of the nation 


THE HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 


BY ROBERT McNUTT McELROY, 


OLTAIRE once said: “The art 

of government is to make two- 

thirds of a nation pay all it 

possibly can pay for the benefit 
of the other third.” Had we inherited 
that ideal we should have no just 
ground for resenting German aggres- 
sions upon the rights of weaker states. 
; But that is a theory which, in nations 
1 with modern governments, perished long 
ago, slain by the declaration, “All men 
‘are created equal.” 

Our heritage has nothing in common 
with the European doctrine of special 
; privilege, or the divine right of power, 
“ or the superiority of class over class. 
We have been taught by Washington, 
Jefferson, Jackson and Lincoln to think 
always of the many, not of the few; our 
inheritance belongs not to the elect, but 
to all, whether we speak in terms of 
men or of nations. Voltaire exprest the 
theory of a France that is no more; 
since our heritage of freedom is now 
hers also, and our torch-bearing statue 
of Liberty is her eloquent testimony to 
the belief that this liberty is destined 
to enlighten the world. 


OLTAIRE’S friend, Frederick II of 

Prussia, miscalled by a conspiracy 
of history “the Great,” voiced the same 
heresy when he declared, “there is only 
one person in the kingdom, that is my- 
self”; and even today the Prussianized 
German Empire, still fettered by the 
creed of privilege and divine right of 
kings, hears the same theory from the 
lips of its Kaiser, “Looking upon myself 
as the instrument of the Lord, without 
regard to the opinions and intentions 
of the day, I go my way.” 





This campaign in The Independ- 
ent is endorsed by the United 
States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Commissioners of Pub- 


lic Instruction of forty-seven 
states, the Governors of many 
states and the Presidents of lead- 
ing: colleges and universities. 


—_———— _ - 
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America has many citizens of Teu- 
tonic stock; but, if they are real Amer- 
icans, they can give no assent to this 
theory of government, which is a di- 
rect contradiction of the doctrine of 
personal liberty, upon which this re- 
public was built. 


A’ some period in the history of each 
race from which our race is formed 
sentiments like these have been uttered 
by men deemed entitled to speak with 
the voice of the nation. The immigration 
which peopled our shores was a protest 
against them all. Our ancestors, when 
they landed in America, left behind 
them the theory of the divine right of 
kings and classes, to link their futures 
with the divine rights of men and of 
nations. Our loyalty belongs to princi- 
ples, not to races; to ideas, not to per- 
sons. We follow ideals rather than idols. 
Our heritage of freedom, the sign of 
our common brotherhood as Americans, 
whatever our race, is a heritage of ab- 
stract conceptions, spiritual beliefs, and 
theories of right and justice, to which 
as Americans we are bound to offer an 
allegiance as devoted and constant as 
that which our ancestors, in more 
primitive days, gave to sovereigns of 
flesh and blood. President Wilson thus 
phrases it: “The greatest forces in the 
world, and the only permanent forces, 
2re moral forces.” And he adds, as the 
corner stone of our national philosophy, 
“The only thing that will hold the world 
steady is . .. (the) silent, insistent, 
all-powerful opinion of mankind.” Pub- 
lic opinion as the basis of government 
is part of our heritage of freedom. 
“Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” says 
the Declaration of Independence; and 
the war of the world is now reading 
this lesson, written for individuals, into 
the relations of nations. 

Our liberty-loving ancestors, the men 
of many races who made America safe 
for democracy, are equally the political 
ancestors of all self-governing peoples 
thruout the world. The Revolution 
which they fought and won was not a 


Ph. D. 


local conflict, but a war for the pres- 
ervation of representative government 
in the world. In 1775 this idea was prac- 
tically dead in England and upon the 
continent. Victory in America restored 
it to life, even as victory for the Allies 
will one day restore it to Germany, the 
land of its birth. But this coming vic- 
tory will do more. It will make us the 
spiritual ancestors of .many nations, 
leagued together to protect the Rights 
of Nations, as the Thirteen American 
Colonies in the Revolution were leagued 
tegether to protect the Rights of Man. 
As that war gave to this nation a Bill 
of Rights, embodied in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution, so vic- 
tory in the present war will give to the 
family of nations a Bill of Rights, in- 
suring the safety of each. The analogy is 
clear. Our Revolutionary fathers fought 
to secure democracy among individuals, 
to assure equality of rights thru gov- 
ernment by representation. We fight to 
secure democracy among nations. 


ONTRAST these two statements: 

“The essential principle of peace is 
the actual equality of nations, in all 
matters of right and privilege,” said 
President Wilson, in defining our rea- 
sens for entering the war. “The tri- 
umph of the greater Germany which 
some day must dominate all Europe,” 
said the Kaiser, “is the single end for 
which we are fighting.” 

The heritage of Freedom and the 
heritage of Violence. Between these 
there can be but one choice for any 
American, whatever blood runs in his 
veins: for an American does not mean 
a person of [Continued on page 382 
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© Kadet & Herbert THE TANKS IN ACTION 


A German aviator, flying over the battle of Cambrai, took this photograph of the British tanks as they went into action. The German 
plane was subsequently brought down by anti-aircraft guns, and the aviator—and incidentally this photograph—captured by the British 








A JOB FOR FEMININE FINGERS 


The photographs on these pages show some of the phases of aeroplane manufacture 
which employ women now. Varnishing the woodwork of the frames, for instance 


CUTTING THE CLOTH 
A woman runs the motor knife that cuts out the 
strips of linen for the wings and for winding vari- 
ous parts of the woodwork. The highest grade of 
Trish linen is used, strong and light. At the right 
are girls fastening the delicate wiring of the fuselage 
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DRESS MAKING TRAINING HELPS WITH THE WINGS 
Stretching the linen over the wooden frames is a fussy job; it has to be pulled smooth, glued at the edges and sewed 
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‘““ATRESSES”’ 
A NEW WAR WORK 
FOR WOMEN 


THE LIBERTY FMBLEM ON OUR FIGHTING PLANES 
When the wings are finished a red, white and blue identification is painted on each 


WIRE-PULLING IS IMPORTANT HERE 


Fastening the numerous essential connections that must be made between the 
controls and rudder is a stage in aeroplane manufacture that requires skilled work 


Photographs © Paul Thompson 

SEWING--WITH A DIFFERENCE 
it takes two girls on one needle to stitch the 
cloth covered parts of an aeroplane. The thread 
is fastened tightly on each side of the stitch 


SOME OF THE FINISHING TOUCHES 
here are a thousand and one points in the construction of an aeroplane where careless workmanship means death to the man who flies 
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CAN GERMANY REVOLT? 





BY COUNTESS ALIDA VON KROCKOW 


HEN a New York Socialist THE AMERICAN WIFE OF A TITLED GERMAN notice on him tho they well knew it 


asked Dr. Karl Liebknecht 

whether there would be a 

revolution in Germany, he 
answered, “Nein. The German people 
have been made like sheep. Sheep don’t 
revolt.” 

But that was two years ago. What 
would he say now? And what may all 
radicals be thinking now, in view of the 
fact that great strikes have occurred 
and multitudes of workers given proof 
of a will to rebel, tho only in a con- 
ventional way? 

The leaders who instigated the move- 
ment must be experiencing a sense of 
elation. That the strikes could actually 
be successful they have not of course 
expected. Strikes, for one thing, can 
succeed only when backed by a fund of 
money for supplying the men with food 
while out of employment. And the 
greater portion of their Trade Union 
funds were lent to the Government in 
the early period of patriotic enthusiasm 
for the war. So the Government has the 
custody of their capital. And the Gov- 
ernment has also the food. Even if ad- 
equate new funds should be collected, 
bread could not be obtained an hour 
longer than the authorities willed. 

No conjunction in history has pre- 
sented such fatal obstacles to strikes as 
this era of bread cards and government 
controlled markets. An order against 
issuing, or honoring, cards, and strikers 
would instantly stand face to face with 
certain starvation. But would the Ger- 
man Government dare to draw down 
upon its head the obloquy of starving 
its own subjects? Or did the organizers 
of the strikes hope.that in case it 
should dare—and there exists ground 
for such a hope, seeing how Prussia 
has defied the moral sense of civiliza- 
tion in other matters—in case it should 
dare, I say, did the leaders hope the 
strikers would turn into rioters? Out of 
indignation and desperation, would the 


Those err who suppose that conserv- 
ative Germans can change easily into 
radicals. Nor must anybody base his 
calculation of the possible number of 
radicals in the empire on the oft-quoted 
four million of Social-Democratic votes 
cast at the last Reichstag election, as 
publicists encourage us to do. The votes 
are there, yes, it is true; but not the 
democratic hearts. Men will cast bal- 
lots for the Social-Democrats in Ger- 
many simply because it is an easy way 
of hitting back at the authorities. All 
sorts of men. The officials being amena- 
ble only to tribunals of their own, and 
these tribunals observing a persistent 
policy of taking the part of the Gov- 
ernment’s employees .against citizen- 
complainants, complainants drop the 
effort to get redress from the law. Such 
efforts are fraught only with vexation. 
The disgruntled resort instead to the 
polls. They vote there against the Gov- 
e~nment, which is to say, they vote with 
the Social-Democrats. But one should re- 
member that sore heads are apt to heal. 
The same burgher who voted once with 
the “enemies of the state” would in this 
crisis look on perhaps and see those 
enemies slain with keen approval. 

Take an example. A banker lived on 
the first floor of the house of the Doro- 
theastrasse in which a friend of mine 
occupied the second floor. One morning 
I was mounting the stone steps of the 
winding staircase when the echoes of 
loud voices came ricochetting down 
along the enclosing walls. Abruptly a 
police commissioner passed down and 
the volley of wrathful ejaculations be- 
ing hurled after him was striking me. 
A turn brought me in the next instant 
face to face with the Herr Bankier. He 


-stood before his open door on the land- 


ing place and was so beside himself 
that, on seeing me, he switched off into 
explaining that the police had served a 


was not he who had failed in his duty 
to provide lids for his garbage cans, 
but thieves who had removed them. And 
he wound up by swearing he meant 
to go and vote the Social-Democratic 
ticket. : 

“He really may,” explained my 
friend in horrified concern. “His tem- 
per knows absolutely no bounds.” The 
same year in the country we received 
the unannounced visit of a military of- 
ficer, who made a reference to Socialism 
as if it were a current phrase. “I came 
down,” he said, “to isolate myself for 
a while. It has been my observation 
that the best thing a man can do while 
smarting from a disappointment about 
promotion is to retire where he can hold 
his tongue. Let him fall to discussing 
the circumstances with old. comrades 
and he is soon a Socialist. So I’m put- 
ting my theory into practise. They 
*phoned me from the department this 
morning that my major-generalship 
must go by the board. One of the royal 
Saxon princes wants the cadre. The 
same damned old story! We serve 
twenty-five, thirty, forty years up to a 
post, then have to make way for some 
royal stripling—but fetch the devil, if 
I’m not doing the very thing I came 
away to prevent myself from doing! I 
am growling like a wounded bear. 
Where is a Lafouceaux, cousin? Let’s 
go hunting. I must do some shooting 
or I’ll burst!” 

When voters of the middle and upper 
classes used the ticket of the Socialists 
wrathfully as a-dumping-box for their 
bad humor, they cherished no real de- 
sire or any real expectation of the box 
ever becoming Pandoran, ready to erupt 
ills, likely to cripple the Government. 
They wanted only to annoy the Gov- 
ernment. And even that desire has been 
suspended since the war, and suspended 
it will remain so long as the Govern- 
ment needs strength for prosecuting 
the war. Only when the Gov- 








Was this a possible contin- 
gency in the minds of the 
leaders? Who knows! I think 
probably not. And for the rea- 
son that, after all, the strik- 
ers composed but a moiety 
of the whole number of work- 
ers. And that moiety was un- 
armed, totally without weap- 
ons. Guns, rifles and ammu- 
nition are all in the hands of 
the military and police. A few 
machine guns, stationed “at 
street crossings, could down 
a multitude. And no fresh 
mobs could be counted on to 
take the place of the killed. 
The people are not yet des- 
perate enough. The millions 
of the Kleinbiirger and mid- 
dle classes suffer, yes, but 
they still cherish faith in the 
Government and its power to | 
win the war. And just as 
lkomg as there is hope there 
will be patience. 


workingmen become furious? . 








“T. H. 8.” 


BY: CHARLES H. CRANDALL 


Borne in the tender arms of faithful friends, 
Back from the trenches where he whirled and fell, 

It seems to him an angel o’er him bends, 
After the fading of the battle’s hell. 


And gentle hands have washed the boyish face, 
So white, as now he whispers in a trance; 

His name, his home, that far-off dwelling place, 
And the last happy words: “I die—for France.” 


“And did it have to be?” A mother sighs 
Over the ashes that they say was he. 

O could she see the angel’s tender eyes 
As he inscribes: “He died for liberty!” 


“And did it have to be?” A woman said, 
In dark despair beneath a bloody tree, 

| Amid Judea’s hills, when all seemed dead, 

| The angel wrote: “He died to make men free.” 
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}} ernment is beaten, with the 
army, on which for genera- 
tions all their ambitious hopes 
have been based, stricken to 
the ground, will their grudges 
and grouches, their own 
losses and sufferings, be al- 
lowed to erupt again. Bis- 
marck in power, you re- 
member, was borne with by 
| the people as a whole de- 
spite all his tyranny. But Bis- 
marck abased, and unani- 
mously press and people fell 
to execrating him. Let the 
idolized army be undone and 
a psychological reaction will 
take place. The whole people 
will rise. Burghers will join 
the proletarians and strikes 
will develop into revolutions. 
The harsh manner in which 
the strikes were put down 
may prove those strikes to be 
|| for Kaiserdom what “1905” 
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UNDER FIRE 


“Tt took will power to travel toward Bocheland then”’ 


N my way to a busy part of the 
battle line I saw a little peasant 
lad standing erect and alone by 
the roadside. He was about five 
years of age. His slim, straight figure 
and beautiful face caught my eye and I 
asked the chauffeur to stop. So we 
pulled up to the curb near him. He did 
not observe us, for a battalion of in- 
fantry was coming near and his eyes 
were on its Captain riding in front of 
the line. The Captain saw him standing 
there alone and saluted with a smile. 
The little lad returned the salute—not 
lightly but with a dignified face and a 
perfectly correct flourish of the right 
hand. Then he stood erect as a general 
reviewing a brigade and _ looking 
thoughtfully at the soldiers. He seemed 
to be making acknowledgment for the 
tender heart of childhood. Considering 
that the war is being fought for those 
unborn it was an impressive picture. 

One who talks with Tommy might 
think that he has no such serious view 
of the matter. He will tell you that this 
’ere fightin’ game is a bloody bore and 
a nuisance; that he’d like to get a 
scratch an’ go back to blighty. Some- 
times he kicks a football ahead of him 
up to the German trenches and stops 
to jab his bayonet into a Boche. He 
jokes under fire. An officer tells me of 
hearing one say when the bullets of a 
sniper were zipping near them: “If that 
bloody ’Un don’t watch it ’e’ll be ’urtin 
some one.” 

All this is the veriest irony, a kind 
of reaction from the immense serious- 
ness that is underneath it. He volun- 
teers for the most desperate adventures 
and kicks if he doesn’t get what he calls 
“is chance.” 

The road on which we travel this 
bright morning is lined with Tommies. 
When we get within a few miles of the 
front the country road is about as 
crowded as Fifth avenue at three 
o’clock on a bright afternoon. A gen- 
tleman riding beside me remarked: “It 
seems that all the races of the earth 
are here marching up to the end of the 
world.” 

For many that little strip of No 
Man’s Land is indeed the end of the 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 




















Mr. Bacheller, the author of “Eben Hol- 
den,” “Dri and I” and “Keeping Up With 
Lizzie,” has just returned to this country 
from the Western Front, where he was ac- 
corded unusual privileges as the guest of 
the British Government. Mr. Bacheller’s 
previous articles for The Independent writ- 
ten from the firing line were published 
January 19, January 26 and February 16 


world, altho I take it that he was 
thinking of the boundary of civilization. 

Here in the road are loaded lorries, 
Red Cross ambulances, long battalions 
of infantry, batteries of artillery; traf- 
fic officers, Highlanders in kilts with 
pipers playing, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Egyptians, East Indians, Australians, 
Canadians, Portuguese, Chinese work- 
ers, Algerians, and Ford cars which 
might, I suppose, be called Yankees. On 
either side of the road is a wide flung, 
temporary city of tents, huts and hut- 


ments—the latter rudely made of sheets 
of rusty, galvanized iron laid over a 
frame such as I have often quickly 
made with an ax in the Adirondacks; 
long lines of horses resting or feeding, 
some under canvas shelters, and hun- 
dreds of lorries and transport wagons 
parked near them. 

Such roughly is the moving, thrilling 
picture that one sees on his way to the 
front. There were little touches of 
gaiety here and there in my fore- 
ground. One regiment of Highlanders 
was whistling “The Bonnets of Bonnie 
Dundee”; a regiment of English were 
singing “A Long, Long Trial” and “O 
Take Me Back to Blighty.” 

We came by and by to a station in 
the edge of a ruined village just back 
of an active sector of the line. There 
was heavy firing near by. A sergeant 
stopped us. No cars were allowed near- 
er the front, so we drew into a street 
just around the corner and stopped in 
the shade of some brick buildings, 
standing, altho pierced with shells. 
There in an open doorway were two 
French women and a young lad. It is 
unusual to see women so near the firing 
line, and I asked a Tommy who stood 
near how they happened to be there. 

“It’s their ’ome, sir,” said he. “The 
rich people they gits out, ye know, when 
the Boches begins to shoot up the 
’ouses, but there is some as can’t leave 
their ’omes, sir. They’ve got nothing 
else, it would seem, sir—no money an’ 
no: friends, sir—when their ’omes fall 
it’s like the end o’ the world, sir. It is, 
indeed.” 

He told me that a Boche plane had 
been over them that morning and that 
the day before some big shells had 
fallen near. 

We had our luncheon in a near build- 
ing—probably a freight shed. A num- 
ber of live Mills bombs lay in a corner 
—hellmakers not needed by the British 
in their hand to hand fight with the 
Boches for the possession of this shot- 
up village. We were glad of its shade, 
for the sun was warm. 

Having finished with our sandwiches 
and Sauterne, we turned into the paved 
read and started [Continued on page 382 

















“We came to a station in the edge of a ruined village just back of an active sector of the line. There was heavy firing near by” 
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There is an atmosphere of friendliness in a garden entrance like this straight, flower-bordered path on the estate of 
Edward BE, Sprague at Flushing, Long Island, Marian @, Coffin is the landscape architect who designed this garden - 
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COME INTO THE GARDEN 


HE final test to which any of the 

kinds of planting must be put, is that 

of appropriateness. The object of each 
especial planting must be considered, the 
purpose for which it is planted, or the at- 
mosphere it is designed to produce, and 
those shrubs, trees and flowers used which 
will contribute to this effect. 

Types of planting are just as definitely 
distinct as the various types of human be- 
ings, with personalities as different, and 
they must be arranged with the same care 
one expends in choosing guests at a dinner 
party, if the effect is to be harmonious and 
satisfying. 

Foundation planting, border planting, the 
planting along drives and walks, screen 
planting, specimen planting, and miscel- 
laneous flower planting—all of these are 
worth discussing separately, because very 
often one of these kinds, or a combination 
of two of them, constitutes all the garden- 
ing which is done about a place. 

Foundation planting, or the planting 
ubout the base of buildings, should have 
for its purpose not masking the founda- 
tions, but making the house look as if it 
fitted comfortably into its general sur- 
roundirgs. 


BY RUTH DEAN 
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The first two are advisable forms in which 





. to shear a hedge, the third inadvisable 


A judicious amount of planting here and 
there about a house—at the corners or in 
angles, with something tall to carry the 
green line up where there are no windows, 
and lower growing things where they are— 
will take the raw new look away from a 
house and tie it down adequately to the 
lawn’s green carpet. 

The first requirement for the right sort 
of foundation planting is appropriateness. 
All other requirements, namely, strength, 
permanence and proper skill. are included 
in this one term. 
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Probably the most common of the inap- 
propriate sort of foundation planting is 
that which appears to consist of one each 
of all the different kinds of evergreens con- 
tained in numerous catalogs. 


HE chief quality of our evergreens— 

known for their popularity—the quality 
which endears them to most people—is their 
evergreenness, and indeed their color in 
the winter landscape is very desirable, but 
other colors than green contribute cheer to 
winter’s dulness and shrubs with colored 
berries and branches may be combined with 
the evergreens into a much more pleasing 
and natural-looking planting than ene of 
evergreens alone. This is true of rhododen- 
drons as well as of conifers, for a house 
which rises up out of a heavy somber bank 
of broad-leaved evergreens fits as poorly 
into the landscape as one whose base is 
concealed by the close ranks of little 
conifers, 

Some of the. berried shrubs which add 
to the agreeable appearance of a founda- 
tion planting, as much by their graceful 
habit of branching as by their colored 
fruits, are the barberries—Thunbergii and 
vulgaris; high bush cranberry; members 


The very crowdedness of things is not without its charm—garden of Mr. Amar Embury II, architect, at Englewood, New Jersey 
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A garden with an open center. Grounds of Mr. Jonat 


of the viburnum family: dentatum or 
arrow-wood, Carlesii; the honeysuckles, In- 
dian currant and snowberry, and the red 
stemmed dogwoods. Most of these shrubs 
have attractive flowers as well as berries, 
and thus provide at the same time for the 
summer and winter appearance of the base 
planting. 

A -few shrubs interesting chiefly for 
their summer dress do not come amiss 
in any group near the house, and some of 
them look especially well with the dark 
foliage of evergreens: lilacs, white and pur- 
ple; deutzia, pink weigelia, are all good 
stand-bys which improve by their presence 
any planting of evergreens. 

Another danger to be avoided in connec- 
tion with evergreens near the house is the 
use of forest trees. In most cases, either 
eagerness for a quick effect or ignorance of 
the real character of the trees 
is responsible for their pres- 
ence close to the house. They 
belong out where they have 
room to stretch and grow into 
the dignified trees Nature 
meant them to be. 

Some of the smaller, less- 
spreading trees, such as 
cedars, arbor-vite, may be 
used «against the house if 
they are planted where they 
will not come in the way of 
windows. 

Quite at the opposite end of 
the scale from forest trees are 
flowers as a foundation plant- 
ing, and for a correspondingly 
opposite reason they are inap- 
propriate. I refer, as in the 
case of evergreens, to flowers 
used alone. Some of the 
stronger growing sorts, plant- 
ed in connection with shrubs 
or vines, are both pleasing 
and appropriate; but the bor- 
der of pinks and pansies or 
cannas and scarlet sage which 
very often forms the sole dec- 
oration around the base of a 
big house is too obvious a vio- 
lation of the requirements of 
good foundation planting not 
to be censured. 

Flowers alone lack strength 
and that feeling of permanence 
which good base _ planting 
should have, and, moreover, 
they are out of scale with the 
size of the house. They need 


shrubs or vines as a back- 4 curving path well planted. Garden of Mr. Edwa 
ground to make them count as Flushing, Long Island. Marian C. Coffin, landscape 
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a mass rather than as individuals, and to 
leave- something growing in their stead 
when they die down at the end of the 
season. 


Y the term border planting I mean com- 

bination of shrubs, or shrubs and trees, 
such as one finds planted along a fence, 
substituted for a fence at the edge of a 
piece of property, around a garden, or at 
the end of the lawn. These borders divide 
themselves into two classes: naturalistic 
or woodland borders, and gardenesque or 
suburban. They are two very different 
types, and a sharp line should be drawn 
between them. 

The first sort of planting is made up of 
native trees and shrubs—those which grow 
naturally along meadow hedgerows or in 
woodland borders; this. kind of border 
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should be used away from the house and 
the cultivated garden, in places where a 
transition is to be effected between the wild 
and the cultivated, or where the spirit of 
native things is to be introduced or pre- 
served. 

This bigger, freer sort of planting 
should be founded on the particular kind 
of landscape in which it occurs, and should 
follow Nature as closely as possible. Dis- 
ecard the bad characteristics of your espe- 
cial piece of property, pick out its good 
features, and emphasize them, if you wish 
your garden different from your neighbor’s, 
with a quality of its own. 

If you have a stream on your place plant 
the borders near it with those shrubs and 
trees which grow in the neighborhood of 
water: alder, red-stemmed dogwood, tke 
lacy, yellow-flowered spice bush, willows, 
birches. If your border goes up 
hill, plant in it the shrubs 
which do not mind burning in 
the sun of a long hot July 
afternoon—sumach, wild roses, 
hawthorn, crabapple, sassa- 
fras, bayberry, red bud and 
witch hazel. But above all 
things, in planting such a bor- 
der as this, keep out the petty 
gardenesque feeling—one wei- 
gelia will ruin the character 
of a whole group of field 
plants; save the nursery 
shrubs for the flower garden 
and the planting near the 
house. 

The converse of this warn- 
ing is not true—any number 
of native shrubs and trees can 
be introduced into a border of 
lilacs and spireas and altheas, 
without hurting it in the 
least; but one shrub of this 
tamed company is enough to 
dispel the illusion of an entire 
naturalistic planting. 

These principles are true of 
the elements of planting along 
drives and walks. The form 
which the planting should take 
depends upon the form of the 
drive or walk. 

The avenue type of plant- 
ing, that is straight rows* of 
things, should be confined to 
walks or drives which are 
straight; irregular lines de- 
mand irregular planting—both 
as to hight and breadth—and 
a drive which twists and 
architect curves [Continued on page 378 
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The Lily Lehman is a matchless lily in both 
name and form; it is pure glistening white 


O flower appeals more to all inter- 

ested in gardens than the gladiolus, 

and its increasing popularity is clear 
evidence of the ease of culture which in- 
sures a wealth of beauty and enjoyment 
with a minimum of expense. There are per- 
haps no flowers which have been so devel- 
oped in a short time thru such radical im- 
provement. This development has been in- 
ternational, for England, Holland, France 
and America have been most influential in 
bringing the type of the modern gladiolus 
to its present state of perfection. 

In the selection of varieties for individ- 
ual tastes a careful study of catalogs ought 
to satisfy all demands. The range of colors 
is endless, the combinations countless. One 
needs but to go to nature for suggestions 
in order to produce the same effects by 
selections for the gladiolus planting. In al- 
most every garden we find the beautiful 
soft pink of Panama and America, and 
Niagara, a maize yellow of exotic beauty, 
and one feels a sense of pride in remember- 
ing that these are American productions, 
as are also Dawn, the incomparable coral 
pink and Mrs. Frank Pendleton, the daz- 
zling carmine-throated blush pink. Day- 
break is a charming pink of such fine form 
and texture as to be always a favorite 
wherever grown. Halley the gladiolus of 
good cheer, has all of the gladiolus charms, 
in abundance. A glowing salmon pink, 
graceful wide open flowers and within the 
financial possibilities of every garden en- 
thusiast. In whites, Lily Lehman, Glory 
of Holland and Europa are the best for 
purity and form, while Peace and Augusta 
are invaluable for their beauty and general 
utility. Yellows are always in great de- 
mand, a demand which is correspondingly 
hard to satisfy. Large flowered yellows are 
wanted and nature does not give them in 
abundance. Golden Measure—wonderful 
but prohibitive in price—Schwaben, Golden 
King, Oriole, Sunrise and Sunset are the 
best, but the new Primulinus Hybrids are 
now satisfying the most discriminating 
tastes. The exquisite beauty of these glad- 
iolus butterflies is difficult to describe. In 
form and color, nothing equals them in the 
Floral Kingdom. Smaller than the other 
types of gladioli, the daintiness of form 
and arrangement on the graceful spikes 
adds to their decorative value. Colors rang- 
ing from the lightest primrose, thru apri- 
cots, yellow, orange and bronze, to deep 
rich rose and reds, all placed together in 
one vase, give a startling picture of na- 
ture’s work of art. “Have you that purple 
gladiolus,” is an oft repeated question. 
Baron Joseph Hulot is the only real pur- 
ple gladiolus, altho you will find many so- 
called purples listed in European and 
American catalogs, Most of these will prove 
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to be Burgundy reds or Dahlia purples, 
beautiful, but not real purples. Each year 
some color comes into the front line of 
popularity, and this popularity is always 
reflected in the demand for gladioli. Last 
season it was purple and lavender of every 
shade. Baron Hulot led, for a real blue 
purple, but the rich deep coloring of Mys- 
tery and similar tones in Violet Perfection 
were magnificent. Scarsdale, a mauve of 
great beauty and grace, was fine when used 
with Peace or with Hollandia. The laven- 
der and mauve tints of Hortense, Jacinthe, 
and Wistaria were quite wonderful in com- 
bination with the Primulinus Hybrids. In 
many gardens all reds have been tabooed, 
but this is a deplorable loss. Such reds as 
Harvard, Crimson Glow, Negerfeurst and 
Princeps are too regal in both coloring and 
form to have no place in either garden or 
home. 

If it is necessary to be mindful of ex- 
pense it is still possible to have a wealth 
of bloom for all purposes from the mixtures 
and varieties which are fascinating and 
inexpensive. For forcing purposes many of 
the large summer flowering varieties give 
the greatest satisfaction. The Primulinus 
Hybrids sometimes produce their finest 
specimens under glass. The Covilli type 
are for forcing purposes only and are the 
small flowered, delicate pink and white 
blooms found in the florist’s shop in .the 
early spring. 


HE culture of the gladiolus is very sim- 
ple. Any good garden soil will give 
splendid results if well prepared in the 
spring with a coating of agricultural lime 
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“Smaller than other types, the daintiness 
of form and arrangement of the Primulinus 
Hybrids satisfy the most discriminating” 
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Daybreak is orchid-like 
light pink, with a 


and a 
blazed 


charming 
white throat 


and bone meal, thoroly worked into the soil. 
Fresh stable manure should not be used un- 
less it has been worked into the soil the pre- 
vious fall. We advise against planting in 
shade. or in beds where the foliage of other 
plants will retard the growth. They are es- 
pecially well placed in borders of perennials 
or in front of shrubbery, allowing space for 
free cultivation. For cut flowers, excellent 
results are obtained from planting in vege- 
table garden, in rows eighteen inches apart, 
bulbs two or three inches apart in the row. 
The most essential point in the cultivation 
of the gladiolus, for satisfactory results, is 
in the manner of planting. The bulb you 
plant dies away, and the new one forms on 
top, bringing it nearer the surface. It is 
for this reason that deep planting, from 
six ‘to eight inches, is absolutely essential 
for the production of perfect bulbs and 
flowers. It insures a solid hold for the roots 
and a solid support for leaves and flower 
spikes. It is also necessary that the bulb 
be planted right side up. 

In the selection of bulbs size is not al- 
ways virtue. Many of the best varieties do 
not produce large bulbs and the largest 
bulb often give no flowers. A medium size 
bulb is generally the cream of the collec- 
tion. It is most essential that the bulbs 
are of blooming age. 

For the amateur a word concerning care 
of bulbs_-may be acceptable. Bulbs should 
be dug when frosts have blackened or 
touched the leaves and then thoroly cured 
or dried, preferably in the open, before 
storing for the winter. They should never 
be wintered in sand or sawdust or even in 
closed paper bags, unless thoroly dried, but 
should be placed in trays or baskets and 
kept in a temperature of about forty de- 
grees. Before final storing it is better to 
separate the old corn and the little bulblets.. 

There are no finer garden flowers, but 
the finest specimens are gained if the spike 
is cut when the first bud opens and allowed 
to develop in the house. In cutting it is 
ruinous to cut where the flowers end. There 
must be foliage to add grace. Three or 
feur leaves should be left on the root stalk 
giving you a long graceful flower stem and 
leaving plenty of strength on the plant for 
bulb development. When shipping flowers 
as gifts or for identification, cut when one 
or two blooms have opened, allow stem to 
fill with water and pack absolutely dry. The 
gladiolus resents any sprinkling or mois- 
ture when in transit. 

Often called the poor man’s orchid, the 
gladiolus may well be named Everyman’s 
comfort. In the Gladiolus kingdom there 
is such infinite variety, in color, marking 
and form, that they stand without rivals 
for garden charm and decorative value. No 
garden. is quite complete without them. 
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Number 1: part of a hand-painted paper frieze which was made in England 


GOOD CHEER IN WALL PAPERS 


changes on the burnished 

dove. In the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. So sang the 
poet Tennyson about the sea- 
son which in Bishop Heber’s 
mouth “unlocks the flowers to 
paint the laughing soil,” and 
which in art as in nature 
should replace the solid and 
somber colors of winter by the 
lively and cheerful ones of 
spring. 

Especially in suburban and 
country houses should the 
gaiety of outdoors be reflected 
by gaiety indoors. Arabesque 
and geometrical ornament 
should recede before flowers 
and sunny landscapes; and 
birds and shepherds with their 
happy flocks, and arbors and 
pergolas and pagodas and 


I: the spring a livelier iris 


pavilions and other fanciful architecture of 
the kind created most luxuriously by the 
Chinese and by the Romans, should have 
right of way over historic scenes and heavy 
architecture. The wall papers illustrated in 
connection with this article were chosen by 
the writer because of their cheerfulness, and 
ean be procured anywhere in the United 
States or Canada. Number 1, Numbers 12 
and 13, and Numbers 5 to 10 were made in 
England; Number 4, Number 11 and Num- 


bers 14 to 18 in America. 


Number 3 is one of the ancient Roman 
ancestors of wall paper, a fresco from the 
time of Christ, buried by, Vesuvius for over 
1800 years at Boscoreale near Pompeii, and 
now preserved in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where all can learn from it. It is part 
of one of the walls of a bedroom. Certainly 
completely cheerful and 
charming. In the foreground a grotto, foun- 
tain and chirping birds; in the background, 
a garden with pergola; and all in colors that 


it is 


have stayed bright for nearly 
2000 years. 

Number 2 is a wall paper 
painted by hand in China, 
which hung for over two cen- 
turies on the walls of a house 
in England, and now furnishes 
an appropriate background for 
Chippendale furniture in the 
Cadwalader room at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, and _ inci- 
dentally informs the visiting 
public how wall paper began. 
It also is delightfully cheerful 
in color as well as in design, 
and puts to the shame those 
modern decorators and archi- 
tects whose ignorance of color 
constrains them to seek refuge 
in plain surfaces and flat 
tones. 

Number 4 brings us to a 
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ground. 


altogether 


Numbers 2, 3, 4, reading from the top. Chinese, Roman, American 


modern American wall paper, 
a landscape called the Espla 
nade, which can be used effect- 
ively to give spaciousness to 
an interior, and suggest the 
cheerfulness of out of doors. 
It is, of course, hand-blocked 
as the size of the repeat indi- 
cates. Machine papers have 
small repeats, seldom over 24 
inches, and consequently can- 
not reproduce designs on a 
large scale, but must always 
be monotonous by comparison 
with hand-blocked or hand- 
painted papers. In using Num- 
ber 4 I should background it 
with a plain paper, or one of 
conventional pattern with tiny 
repeat. 

Numbers 14 and 15 are 
American reproductions of 
old Colonial papers, both of 
the pastoral type that drives 


away melancholy. Nothing could be gentler 
or more idyllic than the damsel of Number 
14, with her doves and sheep backgrounded 
by an ancient tower, and framed in rococo 
scrolls, all in gray, rose and green; or than 
the farmer with his horses at the watering 
trough of Number 15, and the sheep pastur- 
ing below, all in gray. Number 14 is repro- 
duced from the paper that for seventy-five 
years adorned the walls of a room at Liv- 
ingston Manor, Catskill, New York. 

Other cheerful American papers are Num- 
bers 16, 17, 18, all of Chinese inspiration 
and all containing much black, the flowers 
of 16 and 17 standing out in bright colors 
against a black ground, and the cockatoos of 
Number 18 against black foliage on a light 


Of the three nursery papers Number 11 is 
American, and Numbers 12 and 13 are Eng- 
lish. Number 12 suggests a toy village with 
its quaint children, huge geese, and decora- 
tive roosters, while Number 13 is distinctly 


educational, picturing the 
months of the year, not, to be 
sure, on the huge scale made 
familiar in tapestry by the 
Renaissance Months of Lucas 
and the Gobelin Royal Resi- 
dences, but in the form of 
children costumed & la Kate 
Greenaway. Number 11 can 
be used as a frieze above the 
picture molding or above the 
wainscoting or even below the 
chair rail, and is supplemented 
by rolls of similar but not the 
same design that hang verti- 
cally. Often the figures are cut 
out and applied so as to form 
original groupings especially 
suited to the room, and having 
less appearance of repeat. 
Birds and flowers are close- 
ly associated with cheerfulness 
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in wall papers as well as in literature and Numbers 5 to 10: English roller printed 
life, and the English papers Numbers 5 to all papers in gay colors. They are sug- 
10 are particularly happy presentations of 9¢stive of spring and outdoors, chiefly birds 


cheerfulness in wall paper associated with 
the size of the repeat. The tendency of 
roller printed papers with their small re- 


them, gracefully composed 
and vividly but not too 
emphatically colored in tones 
blended and contrasted by 
skilful printing. Number 7 
is appropriately named “Jap- 
anese’; and Number 10 is 
“Pekin” with its truly Chi- 
nese bridges and pagodas, but 
with trees and sun they sug- 
gest Japan. Number 5 is an 
English paper showing a river 
landscape with European 
bridge and _ architecture, 
framed in foliage, but not in 
foliage of the somber type 
based on verdure tapestries. 
Here cheerfulness has been 
added by the reds of the roses 
that dominate the trees, pro- 
ducing with the assistance of 
the lines that cross- 
hatch the whole, a 
pattern which is dis- 
tinctly adapted for 
expression on wall 
paper. 

Number 1 is an 
English frieze paper, 
painted by hand and 
running 35 feet with- 
out a repeat, thus 
avoiding the monot- 
ony that is charac- 
teristic of most roller 
printed and many 
block printed papers. 
The texture of Num- 
ber 1 also displays 
the qualities of paint 
and brush as distin- 
guished from block 
and roller, and hangs 
exceedingly well 
above plain papers 
of rough surface, as 
well as above tiny 
repeats and patterns 
of subdued tone. 

Very intimately is 
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peats is to “spot” the wall, and 
thus spoil the effect of what- 
ever cheerfulness they may 
contain. The papers here illus- 
trated do this less than most, 
because of the skill of designer 
and printer. On the other 
hand, the tendency of scenic 
papers that have no repeat 
like Number 1 is to “travel” 
as the eye follows them around 
the room, a tendency which is 
avoided, however, by Chinese 
hand-painted papers like Num- 
ber 2, probably because of the 
flatness of the drawing and 
the decorative manner of the 
treatment. The decorator of 
the ancient Roman room, of 
which the fresco illustrated in 
Number 3 is a part, employed 
both shadow and per- 

spective emphatical- 

ly, even with exag- 
geration, but avoided 

both “spotting” and 
“traveling” by re- 

peating in modera- 

tion. One scene in 

the room repeats 

four times, four 

scenes repeat twice 

and one not at all. 

The repeating scenes 

are so placed as to 

balance on the same 

or opposite walls. 

The result is symme- 

try without monot- 

ony, and should be 

of practical assist- 

ance to the decora- 

tors of today when 

hanging wall papers 

which show either 

small repeats that 

tend to spot the wall 

P and make it tiresome 
AY or large designs that 
Sasa tend to travel and 


‘ Three nursery papers, Numbers 11, 12, 13. Number 11 (at the top) is an American produce a_ restless 
the whole question of silhouette design. The other two are English patterns: Mother Goose and the months _ feeling. 
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Good soil, rich in humus, is 


the most importan 


a: 


t physical factor for successful raising of trees, shrubs, grass and flowers like these 


MAKING THE SOIL PRODUCE 


LL the noble and beautiful ideas 
A about correlation of homes for the 

common good (they are not nearly 
as altruistic as they sound, for the correla- 
tor is likely to get at least as much as he 
gives, and at that he loses nothing that he 
gives) excellent and necessary as they are 
in themselves don’t go very far until they 
can be carried into effect. One must know 
not only what a house and lot should look 
like, but how to make them, or they will 
never emerge from Spain, the dim and tra- 
ditional home of such castles. 

In the evolution of the outdoor home, the 
most important physical factor is the soil. 
If the soil is not good, your trees, shrubs, 
grass and flowers will not grow, or will not 
grow well. Yet it is astonishing in how 
many places the soil control has been left in 
the hands of the grader, a person whose only 
point of view has been too often to recon- 
cile the existing levels at the street with 
new ones at the house. The easiest and 
cheapest way to do this is to use the ma- 
terial excavated from the cellar to fill up 
or spread over the rest of the property. 
This, of course, results in interring a. great- 
er or less area of the topsoil, that the 
processes of nature took ten thousand years 
or so to put there, under an impervious 
layer of comparatively worthless subsoil. 
What ought always to be done is to remove 
the topsoil from all surfaces where the 
grade is to be changed, from the sites of 
all buildings, roads and paths, make a pile 
or piles of it in some place or places where 
it will be easy to reach when wanted yet 
out of the way when not wanted, form the 
grades underneath, and finally, put back 
all the topsoil on the top where it belongs. 
The worst of the general grading and lawn- 
making problem is that no matter what 
may be underground, the whole surface 
may look just about as well when smoothed 
off by that instrument of nefarious camou- 
flage, the rake, as tho it had been cultivated 
with the utmost conscientiousness and effi- 
ciency two or three feet deep. The average 
owner assumes that the grader knows his 
business and tells him to go ahead and 
grade, and the owner is apt to let him alone 
and pay the bill so long as the work looks 
well on top—and if the grader does not 
have to sort out his materials and cart 
away the refuse he is so much to the good. 
But in future summers Mr. Howson Lott 
pays the penalty of his carelessness in won- 
dering why his trees and flowers don’t seem 
to get along and why he always gets bare 
patches in the lawn when there is a dry 
spell. 
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What every one should do who has any 
interest in an outdoor home is to get some 
practical and workable knowledge of soil— 
and this is not difficult if you have access 
to the soil (any kind will do) an open 
mind and some resolution. A good garden 
soil, the kind you want, is made of two 
classes of materials, the inorganic and the 
organic. The inorganic is disintegrated rock 
(sand, clay, crumbled granite, ete.), the 
organic is disintegrated vegetation, known 
as. humus. In a good garden, farm or nur- 
sery soil there should be a good proportion 
of humus which is black, and the degree of 
blackness of your topsoil is an indication 
of its richness (not the only one). Further- 
more, the kind of soil you want should be 
friable, that is crumbly, to allow water 
and.air (plant roots need air as much as 
water) and tender young roots to penetrate. 
If your soil is too stiff, that is if it insists 
on remaining in soggy lumps instead of 
breaking up easily, add separating material 
like sand, sifted coal ashes, manure, de- 
cayed weeds, leaves, etc. The more you add 
(up to, say, one-third or even more of the 
thickness of your topsoil) the sooner will 
you get your soil into good condition. And 
the more you grow on your soil and culti- 
vate it the better it will become, for it is 
being continually exposed to the sweeten- 
ing (really oxidizing) effect of the sun and 
air and getting penetrated and filled with 
roots and decaying tops. This is the way 
(barring the cultivation) in which the rich 
soils have been made that we inherit from 
ages of nature’s processes. 


HE basic principles of the physical 

construction of soil are very simple 
(as I hope the reader has_ discov- 
ered) but the way to get a strangle hold on 
them is to go and dig in your own soil, pul- 
verize, touch and examine until you feel 
that you understand how these principles 
apply. You will thus soon acquire that kind 
of semi-instinctive knowledge of what to 
do in any particular case that the gardener 
has taken many years to acquire, and which 
even at that he has usually not yet learned 
to explain. 

It is amazing how difficult it often is to 
get even a professional gardener to take 
any especial pains with the preparation of 
the soil. He will just plant the things, and 
so long as there are no brickbats or tin 
cans in the hole, and the soil is halfway 


decent, let it go at that. But unless the 
soil is much more than halfway decent this 
will not do. You should treat your flower 
or shrubbery border as you would your 
vegetable garden, add to the soil so as to 
make it as deep as you can, manure it and 
cultivate it. For an isolated or “specimen” 
tree or shrub, make a hole eighteen inches 
deep and four feet wide or more (the wider 
the better; there is no especial virtue in 
any of the dimensions for soil making given 
here or elsewhere; the important point is 
that there should be enough depth and 
width of soil for the roots to reach out and 
get a living) and see that nothing but good 
soil goes back into the hole. Some manure 
may be added if it is kept out of the way 
of the roots. It should be put where the 
roots can get at it when they are ready, not 
before. Use barnyard manure rotted if you 
can get it, especially if your soil is deficient 
in humns, a condition you will soon learn 
to diagnose in a general way. One of the 
best ways of improving your soil is by keep- 
ing a compost heap made of weeds, leaves, 
lawn sweepings or anything vegetable. If it 
is turned over occasionally the mass will 
decay quicker especially if you add enough 
soil to hold the leaves or weeds down. If 
your soil is heavy you can add sifted coal 
ashes until it becomes friable or crumbly— 
but let the ashes be exposed to the weather 
for a few weeks until the rain has had time 
to wash certain detrimental matter out of 
them, before you dig them in. 

If your soil shows a tendency to produce 
moss, it is “sour” that is, it has too much 
acid in it and needs lime, slacked or un- 
slacked, spread on at the rate of about 1000 
pounds to an acre. As an acre contains 
43,560 square feet, it will be easy to cal- 
culate how much your plot to be limed re- 
quires. If the symptoms still persist, repeat 
the application. If you suspect acidity in 
the soil, you can test it by putting in a 
piece of litmus paper and observing if it 
changes color. If it does, lime is needed. 
But be sure not to put lime where you 
wish to grow rhododendrons, azaleas or 
Norway spruce. 

In transplanting anything at all, remem- 
ber that it has received a severe shock from 
the amputation of a greater or less part 
of its root system and that it has to estab- 
lish its connections with the earth all over 
again, it must produce numbers of new 
small and delicate thirsty rootlets. So when 
you transplant anything, be sure that it 
has as much good friable soil around it as 
the roots can reach for at least a year to 
come. 
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than “our bit” in gardening this com- 

ing season, we must do our best. We 
must not become garden toads dozing in 
the warm sunshine of dreams. We must 
stop our preaching and overcome our pre- 
tence of practise. 

Do not. be so anxious to plant the seed 
in early spring that you neglect to properly 
prepare the soil. Of course, no matter what 
your soil may be, clay, garden loam, sand, 
or even muck, you may have a garden and 
raise certain types of vegetables, but you 
would thus make only a pretence at gar- 
dening. 

The soil, being the foundation of suc- 
cess or failure in all garden practise, must 
receive the proper treatment according to 
its type. 


[Mes battle is on and we must do more 


CLAY 


There are three different types of clay 
-—blue, yellow and red, and no one of 
them is desirable if very stiff. If a heavy 
coating of well decayed horse manure, 
where the horses have been bedded in 
straw, is applied and dug under to a depth 
of from six to eight inches, it will go a long 
way to make the soil productive. The straw 
manure will prevent the clay from puddling 
or running. Never try to dig or fork it 
over while there is much moisture in it. 
Allow the clods to stand in the rough and 
weather for a week before smoothing the 
surface. Walk on it as little as possible. 
Apply a liberal amount of bone meal and 
where possible pulverized sheep manure 
over the surface and work this into the 
first four inches with a cultivator. Clay 
soil is cold and best suited for late crops. 
If it is made friable, most any variety of 
vegetable will grow in it except musk and 
water melons, and sweet potatoes. 

It is best suited for cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, kale and endive. 

Last year I raised onions measuring 
nearly two inches in diameter on a clay 
soil. The soil was made loose by forking 
in about two inches of decayed horse 
manure. The garden line was set and the 
surface soil cultivated on each side of the 
line with a Norcross weeder. It was then 
raked as shown in the illustration. A fur- 
row was drawn about three inches deep 
and a little pulverized manure was added. 
The surface of the soil was again raked 
and the onion seedlings set out the first of 
May. Both the roots and tops were cut back 
a little. The roots came in direct contact 
with the manure and by very frequent cul- 
tivation the onions were full size by Sep- 
tember 15. The tops were thrown down Oc- 
tober 1 and the bulbs ripened by October 
15. I harvested one bushel of large onions 
from a row less than forty feet long. 

The early cabbage did exceptionally well 
even tho the old rule, that manure should 
not be placed at the roots, was broken. A 
hole was made four inches deep where the 
plants were to be set out. A handful of 
pulverized decayed cow manure was mixt 
with the soil. The roots of the young plants 
came in direct contact with the manure. 
It has generally been believed that this 
practise would cause the heads to develop 
loose centers, but both the early Jersey 
Wakefield and early Erfurt were solid. 

This practise is also recommended for 
the culture of head lettuce. 

The rabbits began to eat the cabbage 
leaves just before the heads started to 
form. I dusted the leaves with powdered 
arsenate (a deadly poison) while the dew 
was still on them, The destructive intrud- 
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ers were destroyed. The head of the cab- 
bage forms from the inside out so that the 
poison did not spoil the cabbage for table 
use. 

Peas should be planted not deeper than 
two inches in a clay loam and they should 
receive a frequent and deep cultivation. If 
the air is shut off from the roots the vines 
turn yellow and die. 


GARDEN LOAM 


In another garden I planted Nott’s 
Excelsior peas between the rows of 


late potatoes. The potatoes were planted 
the last of June and stakes placed at the 
end of each row. The soil was carefully 
raked between the rows of potatoes and a 
furrow about three and one-half inches 
deep drawn. As the season advances peas 
sown in light soil should be sown deeper 
until a depth of four to five inches is 
reached. This is to supply the much need- 
ed moisture. 













A typical picking from a heavy crop of 
well filled pods on the Nott’s Excelsior 
pea raised between rows of late potatoes 
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Raking the surface soil before drawing the 
furrow in which the seed is to be planted 


A little nitrate of soda, phosphoric acid 
and potash were mixt and scattered in the 
furrow. The pea seed was then sown and 
covered. The soil was prest down over the 
seed as shown in the illustration. This 
practise hastens germination. Cultivation 
was begun as soon as the tops appeared 
and continued until the vines came into 
bloom. The peas were harvested before. the 
potatoes needed the room. 

It is a common complaint in spring that 
something eats off the tops of the early 
pea vines. More than likely the thief is, the 
English sparrow. Scatter a little tobacco 
dust on the vines while they are wet with 
dew. 

All varieties of vegetables will thrive on 
a rich garden loam. 

SAND 

This is the poorest type of soil on 
which to make a garden for two principal 
reasons. First, it lacks plant food, and, sec- 
ondly, it cannot retain sufficient moisture. 
Nevertheless, if the sand is fine it may be 
made to produce by applying and working 
into the first four inches of soil consider- 
able humus in the form of straw manure. 
Level the surface ard rake in a free appli- 
cation of lime. From fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds of lime per square rod will have a 
tendency to bind the particles of sand to- 
gether which will aid in holding the mois- 
ture. This should be done at least a week 
before planting. Sandy loam is the best soil 
for such early crops as peas, beets, radish 
or string beans and is especially adapted 
to sweet potatoes, musk melons and water 
melons. 

MUCK 


This type of soil is seldom found 
in the home gardens but is sometimes in- 
troduced. It is a common mistake to think, 
because the soil is black, that it is rich in 
plant food. Of course, muck is rich in nitro- 
gen because it is almost wholly made up of 
decayed and decaying vegetable matter; 
but it lacks phosphoric acid and potash, 


.which may be applied in the form of com- 


mercial fertilizers. Potash is hard to get 
but may be applied freely in the form of 
hard wood ashes. 

Muck soil is especially adapted to the 
culture of lettuce, onions and celery. The 
three principal practises to be considered 
in handling muck are to drain, to supply 
needed food, and to cultivate frequently. 

Does this not show that beginning with 
the foundation, each gardener according to 
his own type cf soil, there is better oppor- 
tunity of worth while practise in this pre- 
pared soil and that produce because of 
quality as a result will make for efficiency? 


E cannot afford to waste by our selec- 

tion of seed nor can we make our gar- 
dens inefficient thru the use of improper 
tools or misspent énergy. 

Know your soil and the treatment neces- 
sary. Select seed according to standard 
varieties and your climatic condition. Re- 
member that a few well made tools used 
frequently when the soil is not too wet 
will save time and energy and bring you 
thrifty plants. Always water the garden 
in the evening when the water will go to 
the roots, and avoid that pretence of water- 
ing the roots which comes thru mere sprink- 
ling of the surface. 

Thrifty plants like thrifty people need 
room in which to grow. Eliminate plants, 
sickly or weak, and round up your garden 
practise with a harvest that will lend 
energy and inspiration to your neighbor. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR CITY TREES 


N [i JERSEY by her shade tree 
statute converted the rocky pioneer 
trail of the municipal tree planter 

into a graded, progress-fostering roadway. 

The shade tree statute—which originated 

in New Jersey and under which we operate 

—calls into being a department which does 

what ought to be done for the street trees 

and provides money for the doing of it. 

That statute immensely facilitates the 

cause of tree planting and tree protection 

in the city. 

Of old it was hard sledding for the tree 
planter, hard sledding on a rocky road; 
now, thanks to this statute, it is easy going. 
Here are three leading citizens—the Shade 
Tree Commissioners—ade- 
quately empowered by 
law, whose known integ- 
rity, zeal, civic patriot- 
ism, love of trees, and 
administrative ability are 
concentrated on maintain- 
ing and promoting the 
welfare of the trees and 
parks of their very own 
home city. 

The advantages of this 
arrangement are not only 
obvious in prospect but 
have been demonstrated 
by the event in Newark 
and elsewhere. With 
three men of the cali- 
ber above indicated, put 
upon their mettle’ by 
the large powers entrust- 
ed to them, and given a 
free hand by the same 
token, what wonder that 
the fine stately old trees 
which have come down to 
us from the fathers, but 
which for so long were 
strangers to considerate 
treatment, have at length 
come into their own? 
What wonder that in 
thirteen years 30,704 new 
plantings have been set 
out on 220 miles of New- 
ark’s streets. Picture this! 
Two hundred and twenty 
miles of new plantings, 
adorning the streets, glad- 
dening the eye, cooling 
and purifying the air, en- 
hancing the city’s beauty 
and health and wealth, 
There they stand; and 
there they grow, increas- 
ing in stature and fulfill- 
ing the promise of their 
sapling days. 

The shade tree statute, 

it noted here, also gives the same 
commission exclusive control of the city 
parks and the power to legislate for 
the parks and street trees, and to 
see that the legislation is enforced. The 
millennium not having yet arrived, the com- 
pulsion of the law is sometimes necessary 
to protect these garden spots and highway 
trees from the ignorant, from the care- 
less, from the destructive. 

Two features of the shade tree statute 
are decided novelties in legislation. All 
questions as to these may be answered by 
the compact proverbial wisdom “the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” These two 
provisions work mightily for accomplish- 
ment. Each planting season, fall and spring, 

-_ 
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Beauty and 


be 


BY CARL BANNWART 


SECRETARY OF THE NEWARK SHADE 
TREE COMMISSION 

the commissioners get together in a spe- 
cial meeting for the one purpose of consid- 
ering where and what to plant—what 
streets, what varieties, how many trees. 
Then, as required by law, the commission 
gives public “Notice of Intention” to plant 
such and such streets, the notice requesting 
all persons who object to present their ob- 
jections. At a later meeting after carefully 
“considering all objections filed” the streets 
to be planted are finally determined. In- 
structions are given to go ahead; and the 
season's planting is begun. 

The second innovation is the authority 





is worthy of being loved just because 
to assess the cost of new plantings against 
the property in front of which they are set 
out. This assessment becomes a lien. The 
money from this source is reinvested in 
other plantings. Only the actual cost of the 
tree, guard, stake and labor is so taxed. 
The average assessment last year was 
$4.23. This covers once for all the entire 
cost. If the tree dies it is replaced under 
guarantee without extra charge to the prop- 
erty. 
Our first concern in new plantings is to 
. prepare the ground for them. Planting pits 
are dug at a distance of 33 feet apart. From 
each pit 56 cubic feet of earth is removed 
and replaced with good soil enriched with 
fertilizer, 


“We are beautifying Newark with trees and parks because Beauty is 


it 


When the new soil has settled the 
tree is set in place surrounded with a wire 
guard; and a stake is attached to hold the 
tree steady until it has got its own firm 
grip upon mother earth. The trees for each 
street are all of one species ‘and of equal 
size. Each tree is guaranteed. With forty 
clear days in both spring and fall, the two 
planting seasons, and setting out fifty a 
day, the year’s “output” will be 4000 more 
trees to adorn twelve more miles of streets 
and to begin the transforming’ of common- 
place thorofares into park-like highways 
overarched with waving trees uniform in 
species and size. 

The assessment bill (an average of $4.23 
per tree in 1917) shows 
the property owner that 
the cost assessment 
against him for the ex- 
cavating, the subsoiling, 
the tree, the guard, the 
stake and the guarantee 
is less than what he 
would have to pay a nur- 
sery for the tree alone. 
This saving to the prop- 
erty owner, made possible 
by the wholesale nature 
of the operations, will ex- 
plain how the commission 
can advertise thirty miles 
of streets or sixty miles 
of property fronts, and 
not find one owner op- 
posed. 

The shade tree statute 
does not become operative 
until the “governing 
body” of a municipality 
authorizes the appoint- 
ment of a commission. In 
all of these fifty-five com- 
munities of New Jersey, 
including the largest and 
the smallest communities, 
the problem of the care, 
increase and _ protection 
of street trees is being 
studied by these local con- 
servers of the city’s tree 
assets. To appoint a com- 
mission is to set in mo- 
tion a legal mechanism 
toward adequate munic- 
ipal control. 

“Caring for” trees is a 
big job and requires many 
activities. One of these is 
to ensure the unimpeded 
access of air and water 
to the roots because it is 
a vital essential. It 
fundamental —an_indis- 
pensable condition. If: you 
do everything else imaginable for city trees 
and omit to provide adequate openings you 
will fail. 

Akin to this is the work of “loosening 
up.” The surface of the soil about the tree 
must be loosened and kept loosened. This 
facilitates the ingress of air and water. 
It forms that necessary thing: an earth 
mulch, which conserves the moisture al- 
ready in the soil by hindering its evapora- 
tion. In time the winter covering of manure 
is applied to protect the roots from frost 
and to add plant food to the soil. Another 
item in our “caring for” trees is the com- 
bating of their insect enemies. “Raus mit” 
these and all their progeny and a shade tree 
commission can en- [Continued on page 38% 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. C. H. SMITHERS, GREAT NECK, LONG ISLAND. CARETTE AND FOSTER, ARCHITECTS 


The essentials of summer and 
winter comfort are admirably 
combined in this all-the-year- 
round residence at Grenwolde, 
Great Neck, Long Island 
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Evergreens round the house and along the drive make its settinz 
attractive a'l thru the year. The house and garage (which is shown 
in the lower right corner of this page) are of brick, with a slate roof 
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HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW ? 


You just guide this garden tractor ie $s 
and follow it around while it does 

For protee- the work of cultivating your crops 

tion and 

forcing of 

early plant- 

ings. Easily 

placed—eas- 

ily moved 
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Zf you prepared your cold frame last fall you 
are ready to prove its value. Cost, from $16.50 up 
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Glass, easily placed in a wire holder, can be 
used to increuse the effect of the sun on your 
young plants and temper the cold winds of 
early spring. It helps things to grow quicker. 
The device below is a convenient arrangement 
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Early planted tomatoes can be trained and saved if a 
cold spell comes on, Note the wire frames and paper 
bag overcoats in the garden photographed above 








ae ar ge 05 UT . You can grow clear white succulent 

° celery right in your yard—but it 
takes thought, work and proper 
appliances. The garden at the right 
shows the use of celery bleuchers 
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A vegetable garden chart may 
help to increase your yield 
The one above costs 75 cents 
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Save your knees and keep your 
tools by using a kneeling cush- 
ton and equipment bag like the 
one at the right. Cost $3.50 
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‘A GARDEN GUIDE BY HUGH FINDLAY 


PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURE IN SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


On mild days, graft the apple, 
Grafting pear, cherry and plum. Three 

years after the scions are insert- 
ed they should bear fruit. Only rehead one- 
third of the tree each year. Use liquid 
grafting wax in cold weather. 

If the trees have been girdled by mice or 
rabbits, bridge graft them before the sap 
flows. Be sure to remove the buds from 
the scions used as bridges. 


This is the last call for prun- 
ing. Do not let it hang over into 
April. If large limbs are to be 
cut, saw the bottom side of the limb about 
two inches deep and three to four inches 
from the trunk. This will prevent a split- 
ting off a strip of the trunk and bark when 
the limb is cut off. Burn all prunings. Clean 
up the orchard. 


If you have not already sprayed 
Spraying for the scale insects, with lime 

sulfur one to eight, do it before 
the buds start. This dormant spray not only 
destroys these sucking insects but it also 
holds in check the scab that might become 
active. Spray on calm days. Do not try to 
spray against the wind. 

A few warm days, the last week of this 
month, may bring out the buds and the tent 
caterpillars. Destroy - this chewing insect 
by spraying with arsenate of lead, three 
pounds to fifty gallons of lime sulfur. Never 
burn the web of the caterpillar. This prac- 
tise always injures the branches and often 
kills them. 


Pruning 


Plant blackberries, raspberries, 
Planting currants, gooseberries, and the 

fruit trees as early as the soil 
is workable. Be sure that the roots are 
placed in their natural position with the 
best soil packed about them. Never place 
manure in direct contact with the roots, 
but decayed sod, chopped up fine, is highly 
recommended. 


This is a good time to plant the 
Grapes grape vine. It is a long-time in- 

vestment, therefore prepare the 
soil from three to four feet in depth before 
planting the vine. 


Remove the litter. Work in 
the manure close to the 
plants as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground. The straw should be 
saved to place under the fruit in order to 
keep the soil from spattering on the fruit 
during a rain. A little pulverized sheep 
manure and bone meal sprinkled about each 
plant will show results later. Keep all 
runners cut off if a high quality, large berry 
is desired. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


The latter part of the month, 
Pruning _ prune back the hardy flowering 

* roses. Do not be afraid to prune 
them close leaving three to four eyes to 
each stalk of new wood. Cut out only win- 
ter killed tips and bruised branches of the 
climbing roses. Never prune the climbing 
rose back until after it has bloomed. 

Do not prune the spring flowering shrubs 
such as lilac, azalea, deutzia, forsythia and 
others until after they bloom. Foliage 
shrubs may be pruned now. 


As soon as the soil is workable, 
plant vines. Make a large hole 
four feet square and four feet deep 
close to the wall. Fill this with a well- 
mixt compost suitable for the vine that is 
to be planted. Prune back only the winter 
killed canes of flowering and foliage vines. 
seaneve all manure and litter the 
last of the month. Use a five-pronged 
fork in lifting the litter. Be careful 


Strawberries 


Vines 


not to injure or break the tulip tips which 
are about one inch long the last of this 
month. Keep some loose straw near the 
bed to throw on it should a hard freeze 
threaten. 


There is no better time to plant 
shrubs than during March. Get 
the soil ready and set out the 
plants as soon as they arrive from the 
nursery. Fit the fine rich soil around the 
roots. Prune back vigorously this first year. 

Divide the roots of perennials and trans- 
plant them before the buds and roots be- 
come active. 

Lily of the Valley and Funkia are both 
fine plants for shady places and may be 
planted the last of the month. 

Sow sweet peas as soon as the soil is 
workable. Don’t fail to make this soil rich 
six to eight inches in depth before sowing 
the seed. Place the support, especially if of 
wire, before the plants appear so as to pre- 
vent injury. 

Plant out all roses the last week in 
March. Pack the soil tightly about the 
roots. A light clay is the best soil for most 
varieties. The soil should always be well 
drained and rich. Prune the bushes back 
after planting. 


Turn the manure, mixt with 
Cultivation § 4 little bone meal, under. Use 

only a four-pronged digging 
fork and do not fork deep enough to dis- 
turb the roots or crown of the plants. A 
spade is sure to injure both. If the soil is 
a clay type, do not spade it when moist. 


After raking the lawn, sprinkle 

a few applications of finely 

ground bone on the parts where 
such flowers’ as the Crocus, Snowdrop, 
Squill (Scilla) are expected to appear. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Soll pe gene a heavy apetieation 

of manure over the groun 

Puepasation even tho it was manured and 

left in the rough last fall. As soon as the 

frost is out of the soil, spade or harrow 

this manure into the first four inches of 

the soil. The plant food is then in a posi- 

tion for the young vegetables to thrive on. 

Have the soil rich, fine in texture and easy 
to cultivate. 


Tf you have not already sown in 
Seedage the hot bed the seed of beets, cab- 

bage, cauliflower, celery, lettuce, 
onions, eggplant, peppers and tomatoes, do 
it early this month. 

South of New York City, sow the seed 
of kohlrabi, leek, carrots, beets, turnips, 
smooth peas, radish, salsify, New Zealand 
spinach and Swiss chard out of doors. If 
the soil is cold and wet, the last week in 
March, wait until it is in good condition 
before ‘planting. 


If you pe gree setting out 
— new bed of asparagus, rhu- 

P barb or horse radish, first get 
the soil in good condition. 

For a family of five, plant twenty-five 
asparagus roots, two feet apart in the row; 
seven plants of rhubarb, three feet apart in 
the row, and eight plants of horse radish, 
eighteen inches apart in the row. Before the 
growth starts top-dress the old asparagus 
bed with decayed manure and bone meal. 
Dig this in to a depth from three to five 
inches. Dig in the protective covering of 
manure about the rhubarb plants. Be care- 
ful not to disturb or injure the fleshy roots. 


A little commercial fertil- 
izer applied frequently and 
worked into the soil close to 
the growing plants is of more value than 
applying it broadcast. 

Amount required per square rod (nitro- 


Planting 


Commercial 
Fertilizers 
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gen), nitrate of soda, two pounds, one-half 
to six gallons of water for a solution. Sul- 
phate of ammonia, two and one-half pounds 
(potash), kainit, two and one-half pounds, 
sulphate of potash two pounds (both diffi- 
cult to purchase). Wood ashes one-half 
bushel (phosphoric acid), ground rock four 
pounds, dissolved bone one and one-half 
pounds, and basic slag five pounds. 

Where decayed manure is available com- 
mercial fertilizer is not necessary. 


" Do not neglect placing a protective 
atin covering over the glass each night. 
March is a changeable month. Close 
the sash early in the afternoon in order to 
retain the heat from the last rays of the 
sun. Do not allow a draft to strike the 
tender plants. 


GREENHOUSE 


Catch Sparks’ Earliana, Bonny Best, or 

c June Pink tomato plants may be 

planted among the last crop of let- 

luce. The plants should be kept toa single 

stem and trained to stakes or wire. A crop 

< fruit may be realized the early part of 
uly. 

In order to keep bulbs over from 
ae year to year, it is necessary to 
give them a period of rest. Small 
and few flowers are the first signs of the 
loss of vitality among such bulbs as cycla- 
mei, and calla lilies. Place the pots or flats 
in a shaded place and allow the soil to 
gradually dry. After all the foliage has 
dried, remove the bulbs and pack them in 
sand. All bulbs should be kept plump. This 
is the month to start to rest the gladioli, 
oxalis, cyclamen and calla lilies. Forced 
bulbs of tulips, narcissus, and hyacinths 
may be planted out the last of the month. 


Propagate geraniums, coleus, 
stevia, lantana, ageratum, snap- 
dragon and chrysanthemums. 
Keep the cuttings-bed cool, shaded and 
moist. Cuttings should be removed from 
the sand as soon as the root system is 
formed. 


Cuttings 


For an early bloom, sow the seed 
Seedage of marigold, snapdragon, stock, 

verbena, aster, ageratum, balsam, 
larkspur, pansy, lobelia, petunia, scabiosa, 
and other annuals. As soon as the second 
or third leaf appears, transplant the seed- 
lings to thumb pots or into flats filled with 
rich soil. 


Break up the roots so that there 
are from one to three eyes left 
at the crown, and plant these in 
six inch pots filled with a rich soil, one-half 
decayed manure and one-half garden loam 
and decayed sod. A little sand mixt in is 
not objectionable. 


Early Three to four cucumber seeds may 
Start be planted in a strawberry basket 
filled with rich garden loam. The 
bottom may be cut from the basket, the 
sides lifted off, and the plants transplanted 
to the open without disturbing the roots. 
Corn, stringbeans and potatoes may be 
started in this same way. 

Gloxinias, caladiums and tuberous rooted 
begonias should be started the early part of 
the month. 


Spray frequently on bright days to 
Roses keep in check the red spider. Be 

careful in ventilating so that 
mildew may not be encouraged to grow. 
Frequent applications of liquid manure will 
produce larger flowers and stems. 


Easter lilies, hyacinths, lilac, 
oe deutzia and cinerarias should be 
well in bud by the last of the 
month. Buds that are too far advanced may 
be checked by keeping the plant in a cool, 
dark place for a short time. 
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For raising several hundred chickens the stoye brooder is best of 
all, as it makes possible the raising of al] the chickens in one flock 


These portable hovers many people like, are easy to handle and 
can be set down in a colony house or shed or a corner of the barn 


RAISING CHICKENS WITHOUT HENS 


perts that the amateur poultrymen of 

the country hatch earlier this season 
than ever before is heeded, thousands of 
chickens will be hatched this month. It is 
true that raising the chickens is easier 
when they are hatched a month or two 
later, but early hatching is imperative if 
the poultry work of the country is to be 
speeded up as it must be to meet the de- 
mand for food. 

Pullets hatched any time before the end 
of March will be pretty certain to begin 
laying in the fall, and to, continue laying 
thru the winter. This is of more than aver- 
age importance this year because the food 
situation requires than no grain be wasted 
on poultry which is not providing an ade- 
quate return. 

Much depends upon the way in which 
the newly hatched chickens are handled. If 
they are kept growing steadily from the 
time they are hatched, they will mature 
much more quickly than if their growth is 
checked, or if they are allowed to become 
stunted. Carelessness and neglect, together 
with weak breeding stock, results in a loss 
of chickens estimated to reach 100,000,000 
each year. This loss ought to be cut in half 
at least the present season. 

The loss from rats alone runs into the 
hundreds of thousands. Yet the chickens 
can be saved from rats by taking proper 
precautions. If one is fortunate enough to 
possess a brooder house having a cement 
foundation or a properly constructed ce- 
ment floor, rats will be excluded. Houses 
with wooden foundations and earth or 
board floors can be kept free from rats by 
sinking closely woven poultry netting into 
the ground to a depth of two and a half 
feet all around the building. If the digging 
is hard, the wire may be run down a foot 
and then be bent outward a foot and a half. 
Rats usually dig down close to the founda- 
tion, and if they meet an obstruction which 
they cannot penetrate, give up the job as a 
bad one. 

Wooden brooders can also be made rat 
proof. The newer metal hovers are not so 
easily protected. When they are used, the 
best plan to follow is to make a circular 
fence of poultry netting two feet high which 
can be set around the brooder at night. 

Many losses are also due to overfeeding. 
Experienced poultry keepers get the best 
results by feeding five times a day when 
the chickens are small. It is best for the 
beginner to feed only four times a day the 
first week, and three times aday after thati 
When the chickens are fed little and often, 
they grow very rapidly, but the novice is 


I: the plea of Uncle Sam’s poultry ex- 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


almost certain to feed too much. Experts 
like to keep their chickens always just a 
little hungry, except at night when they 
give them all they can eat. 

Don’t feed your chickens until they are 
at least thirty-six hours old in any event. 
Before they hatch they absorb the yolk of 
the egg, which provides all the nourish- 
ment they need for at least two days. Feed- 
ing too early is a prolific cause of trouble. 
It is this fact that chickens do not need 
to be fed as soon as hatched that has made 
the day-old chick business possible. 

There are many so-called baby chick feeds 
on the market. Most of them are good, but 
after all none seem to give better results 
than stale bread soaked in milk, and 
squeezed dry. This is an admirable first ra- 
tion for chickens and ducklings alike, but 
when the ducklings are being fed, the 
soaked bread should have a little sand 
sprinkled over it. Use a clean board or 
shallow dish for feeding, and give only as 
much as will be cleaned up in a short time. 
None should remain to become sour. After 
a day or two, make a gradual shift to 
cracked corn, cracked wheat, rolled oats, or 
a combination of these three feeds. If you 
are hatching only a few birds, use a ready 
mixt chicken feed such as all dealers sell. 

When the brooder house floor is covered 
with clean sand, as it sHould be, there will 
be no need of a litter for the first few 
weeks. If some of the grain is scratched 
into the sand, so much the better. The 
chicks will be kept busy hunting for it. 
Later it is well to use a litter of cut clover 
or alfalfa, a little grain being scattered in 
it to induce exercise. After the first week 
or ten days, keep a hopper or pan of mash 
before the chickens all the time. A regular 
commercial mash will give good results, 
altho some poultry keepers use only bran 
with ten per cent of beef scraps. Have fine 
grit where the chicks can get at it readily. 
It may be well also to supply charcoal. 

Overcrowding is responsible for many 
losses which might be avoided. The average 
lamp heated brooder will not properly ac- 
commodate more than fifty chickens, no 
matter what the makers may advertise. The 
claims made for the stove heated brooders, 
too, are higher than experience warrants. 
A small size stove brooder can care for 250 
chickens, the larger size brooder from 350 
to 400 chickens. 

Before the chickens are taken from the 
incubator, heat the brooder to. a. tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees. Keep it between 95 and 
100 for the first week, Then lower it grad- 





ually, depending, of course, upon the sea- 
son and the outside temperature. A ther- 
mometer is needed, but after all the best 
way to regulate the heat is to watch the 
chicks themselves. If they are found crowd- 
ing, it is evident that they are cold. In a 
stove brooder they will work up close to 
the stove, instead of forming a circle at the 
edge of the hover, as they should. If they 
are found stretched out on the sand and 
panting, you may be sure that the heat is 
too great. When they are nestled down com- 
fortably, close together, but without touch- 
ing, and are chirping happily, you may be 
sure that the temperature is just right. 

If chickens are kept in large flocks, as 
when stove brooders are used, they are like- 
ly to crowd toward the direction from 
which the light comes as night approaches. 
This difficulty can be overcome by putting 
a window into the rear of the house. 


HAT kind of a brooder shall I buy? 

That is a common question just now. 
The well-known type of indoor brooder. 
made of wood, has proven its worth. Used 
early in the season, it may be the best kind 
of all, when only a few chickens are to be 
raised. Many people, tho, are attracted to 
the portable hovers, because of the ease 
with which they can be handled. These 
portable hovers can be set down in a col- 
ony house or a shed or a corner of the 
barn. The best place for them, tho, is a 
small portable house. They can be removed 
when the need of heat has passed, and the 
chickens be allowed to grow up in the same 
house. It is a little hard to keep up the 
heat in very cold weather, but it may be 
done by filling in several inches under the 
hover with sand and by banking sand up 
around the curtains at night. 

Farmers who are raising several hun- 
dred chickens will find the stove brooder 
best of all. It saves much time ‘and labor, 
and makes possible the raising of all the 
chickens in one flock. Whatever kind you 
buy, tho, don’t make the mistake of invest- 
ing in an outdoor brooder, 

Many expert poultry keepers like to have 
litter in their brooders, or under the hovers. 
even tho the floor outside is not covered. 
Sweepings from the barn loft are sometimes 
used, but should be avoided, because the 
fine particles cut into the eyes of the chick- 
ens and cause trouble. 

Every experienced poultry keeper knows 
that the quicker he can get his chickens out 
on the ground, the more likely he is to raise 
a large number... Commercial poultrymen 





who begin hatching in January or earlier . 
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TWO WAYS TO IRON! 


Which is YOURS? 


The efficient, cheaper way—with the SIMPLEX The inefficient way—by hand—11 o'clock 
9 o’clock—the ironing finished—work beauti- in the morning —only a few pieces ironed — 
fully done—kitchen cool—housewife freshand kitchen hot—housewife tired and discouraged 
smiling—the rest of the day for other duties, _—hours of hard work ahead. 

recreation or pleasure. 











No woman should do by hand what a machine can do better for her 


Does the Work of an > pnt Hand Loonies? in One-Fourth the Time 


Conserve your time and strength by The even heat and uniform pres- Electric Drive Simplex Ironer for 


ironing ‘‘the Simplex way.j’ Do your sure ofthe Simplex producesamore homes with electric current. Power 
entire ironing in one hour. Eliminate beautiful finish than possible witha  ironer for the farm or for the washing 
lifting and pushing ofirons and longtire- handiron. TheSimplexironsevery- machine user. Hand Power Simplex 
some standing. Cut down your fuel thing except shirtwaists and skirts. for the home without gas or electricity. 
bills by using the Simplex—total ex- Can be had on Easy Paymentsand Write for our Free Illustrated Book 
pense of an ironing only 2 to 4c. on Approval. Various Prices. **Clean Linen in Abundance.”’ 


Laundresses and maids are enthusiastic over the SIMPLEX 
Consult our Service Department in planning and arranging your home laundry—no obligation. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO., 508 168 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


ams We also make Ironing Machines and Equipment for the Small or Hand Laundry, Hotel, Institution, etc. Write for 





WHERE TO PUT YOUR PIANO 


BY ABBOT McCLURE AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


\ K [HEN we carefully analyze the rea- 
sons that ought to govern the 
placement of the piano, it matters 

not whether it be an _ upright or 

any of the types of grands, we shall 
see that the question is not a matter 
of mere arbitrary inclination, to be deter- 
mined by chance or by some personal whim- 
sical preference, but that there are certain 
positions that are inherently right and cer- 
tain other positions that are inherently 
wrong. Inasmuch as the piano is usually 
a difficult thing to manage because, physic- 
ally speaking, its weight makes it hard to 
shift and because, decoratively speaking, 
its size and shape impose obvious limita- 
tions, there is a strong temptation to let it 
stay when once placed in a position that 
seems to suit fairly well. Unfortunately, the 
position that seems to suit fairly well is 
very apt to turn out wholly wrong under 
close scrutiny. The disposition to be content 
with the placing that apparently answers 
fairly well is responsible for the ruin of 
many a good instrument and also for spoil- 

ing the decorative composition of many a 

room in which the piano properly placed 

might be an addition instead of an impedi- 
ment to the scheme. 

In the first place, the piano is not an 
ordinary piece of cabinet work like a cup- 
board or a bookcase. Jt is an highly organ- 
ized, delicate and sensitive piece of mechan- 
ism. This fact altogether too few piano 
owners seem sufficiently to realize. No ther- 
mometer ror barometer is more susceptible 
to all atmospheric variations than is a 
piano. Cold, heat, dampness, dryness, all 
affect it and tend to disturb its nicely ad- 
justed balance. Not only does it inevitably 
get out of tune periodically thru the ordi- 
nary alternations of expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by change of temperature, but 
when such cnanges are either too violent 
or too sudden the whole physical well being 
of the instrument is endangered. These 
purely physical considerations supply the 
fundamentals of procedure in placing the 
piano. 

The fact that every piano, no matter 
how carefully it is treated, requires tuning 
after the fires go out in the spring and 
again after they are lighted in the fall gives 
point to the foregoing observations. It is 
well to have a piano tuned four times a 
year by a systematic schedule, but upon the 
two occasions just mentioned the absolute 
necessity of tuning makes itself audibly 
noticeable. Since it is plain, then, that sud- 
den and violent changes of temperature are 
injurious, it follows that the piano ought 
to be placed where the temperature is as 
even as it is possible to have it. Sudden 
changes in dryness and moisture, likewise, 
are to be avoided. If the piano is placed 
where it is subjected to an excess of any 
of these atmospheric conditions, its position 
ought to be changed. 

Any of the following things are likely to 
happen if the faulty placing is not reme- 
died. If the changes in temperature are 
too sudden or too great, there is an excess 
of expansion or contraction and the instru- 
ment is thrown out of tune, besides sus- 
taining some other possible hurt that may 
not be at once apparent. If it is exposed 
to undue dampness, strings rust and the 
wooden hammer connections and supports 
swell so that the keys often stick and the 
whole action is apt to become sluggish. If 
it is kept in too dry a place, especially too 
hot and dry a place, such as close beside a 
radiator or a fireplace, the wooden parts of 
be mechanism become kiln-dry and con- 


tract, the glue deteriorates and consequent- 
ly the sounding board sometimes warps and 
cracks. To a pianist all these conditions 
seem self-evident to any one of ordniary 
intelligence, but so many people are utterly 
heedless of them, judging by the way in 
which they misplace pianos, that explicit 
advice, both precautionary and remedial, is 
obviously necessary. 


HIE following “do’s” and “don’ts,” set 

forth in concrete form, will prove use- 
ful to the prudent person in determining 
the judicious placing of the piano. In the 
room where the piano is, keep the tempera- 
ture as even as possible and neither too 
warm nor too cool. Do not put the piano 
right beside a window, for there changes in 
temperature and in dryness or dampness are 
greater and sooner felt than anywhere else. 
Likewise, the part nearest the window will 
be colder than the part away from it. Fur- 
thermore, if it can in any way be avoided, 
do not place the instrument against an out- 
side wall. An outside wall is appreciably 
colder than a partition wall, often differs 
considerably from the temperature of the 
rest of the room, and is apt to transmit 
quickly any external chill or dampness. So 
much for the avoidance of cold and damp. 
In order to protect the piano from the op- 
posite extreme, do not put it too close to 
a radiator or register where it will be ex- 
posed to blasts of warm air and where one 
side of it will be perceptibly warmer than 
the other. 

If the piano is in a room on the 
ground floor, do not put it immediately over 
the heating plant. If no other position than 
this is available, then sheathe the floor 
joists underneath with .asbestos. To sum 
up, place the piano sufficiently far away 
from the outside walls, windows and heat- 
ing apparatus not to be directly and mark- 
edly affected by the atmospheric conditions 
they transmit. It is desirable—and this, too, 
is an highly important consideration—that 
the light, both natural and artificial, should 
fall from the left of the player or come 
over the left shoulder slightly from the 
rear. 

After reading all the foregoing stric- 
tures upon the various positions in which 
the piano ought not to be placed, it may, 
perhaps, seem that very little choice of 
correct placement remains in even the most 
favorably planned rooms, while in the vast 
number of others the finding of a physically 
satisfactory position is utterly impossible. 
The situation, however, is really not so 
difficult as it might at first appear, if we 
will only consent to view it with an open 
mind, the attitude which brings, after all, 
the easy solution of many a problem other- 
wise likely to be perplexing. Thanks to the 
large number of upright pianos in use and 
the general, but not necessarily justifiable, 
feeling that they must be set against the 
wall to hide their unsightly backs, the 
genus piano has come to be regarded by a 
great many people as essentially a piece of 
wall furniture. Now the piano is not essen- 
tially a piece of wall furniture and there is 
nothing in the physical structure of the 
instrument itself to warrant such an as- 
sumption. Indeed, the mere fact that it is 
an instrument to be played upon emphatic- 
ally contradicts the assumption—and the 
assumption, unfortunately, has gone unchal- 
lenged until it has attained the mischievous 
sanction of an unreasonable and false con- 
vention—that it is an article of wall ap- 
pointment like any other large piece of 
cabinet work, with the fortuitous addition 


that it contains a musical mechanism. An 
harpist does not crowd his instrument into 
a corner, neither does a violinist back up 
against a wall to play. Nor is there any 
reason why the piano should be thrust out 
of the way. 

A piano is heard to vastly better effect 
if it stands away from the wall and out 
in the room; such a position, too, often 
ensures the most suitable light. If a room 
presents any of the conditions previously 
mentioned as satisfactory for wall place- 
ment, the piano may, of course, be set 
against the wall; if such a satisfactory 
wall position does not exist, do not hesitate 
for an instant to place the piano out in the 
room. Remember that the piano is first and 
foremost a musical instrument and its very 
raison d’étre is the music that can be pro- 
duced from it. If its presence in a room is 
not primarily for the music and if it is not 
to be cared for and accorded considerate 
treatment as a valuable and delicate instru- 
ment but is looked upon much as any other 
piece of cabinet work and, possibly, as a 
convenient repository for bric-a-brac_ be- 
sides, it is far better not to have a piano 
at all and to have instead, a console or a 
cabinet or some other similar piece of fur- 
niture that will probably cost much less 
and will certainly serve the purpose better 
and be easier to manage. 


HE case of the upright piano was de- 

signed in a period lacking in imagination 
and grace of conception. The cases of the 
old harpsichords, spinets and early piano- 
fortes fared better from the decorative point 
of view and the case of the grand offers 
manifold possibilities of acceptable treat- 
ment. But the accident of the awkward up- 
right case does not justify the mistreat- 
ment of the instrument inside the case and, 
furthermore, the accident of awkward case 
is easily remediable by exercizing a little 
ingenuity, so that the piano may be set 
out in the room without being in the least 
objectionable. 

Having the upright piano stand out 
in the room means two things to be 
done; first, the unsightly back must be 
covered, and, second, the piano so placed 
must usually be made the foundation of a 
furniture grouping. Both of these things 
can very easily be done and with highly 
satisfactory results from the point of view 
of well planned furnishing. Against the 
piano back one may either place a screen 
or attach a hanging. Whichever method of 
concealment is adopted, there is always an 
opportunity to introduce an interesting dec- 
orative note. 

When the piano in its independent 
position is made the basis for a fur- 
niture grouping, as is ordinarily expe- 
dient, the grouping need not be large to be 
effective but will be governed by the space 
conditions available. It may consist merely 
of a small table, with a flower bowl or 
lamp, placed against the screen or hanging 
at the Piano back. Again, if there is more 
space, there might be one of the D end or 
semi-circular Hepplewhite or Sheraton 
tables, an oblong table, a console, a chest, 
a sofa or any other piece or combination 
of pieces that convenience and good taste 
suggest. In any event, whatever may be 
placed upon the object back of the piano, 
do not put things on top of the piano. The 
piano is not a bric-a-brac cabinet, as pre- 
viously stated, and there is always.the like- 
lihood that anything standing upon an in- 
strument will vibrate when certain notes 
are.sounded and cause unpleasant rattling. 
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The illustration shows a Rug made of “Karnak” Wilton Carpet and Border in a classic 
Japanese design, effectively brought out in black and taupe colorings. 


The “Made-Carpet” Rug 


Solves the Problem 


of obtaining immediately and at a moderate cost, a Floor Covering 
of suitable size, shape, design and coloring for any room or 
apartment. 


The large variety of designs available from our stock, makes 
it possible to properly complete any decorative scheme. 


Full particulars and samples sent upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Our Foremost Private Citizen 


F you were to stop a citizen on -the 

street and ask him who in his opinion 
was the greatest living American the 
chances are about even that the reply 
would be: “Why, Roosevelt, of course.” 
There is at any rate no citizen in private 
life (if a man can really be called a private 
citizen whose every act is watched by the 
press and public as astronomers watch a 
comet) of greater influence on the mind 
of America. It is a political as well as a 
literary event when Colonel Roosevelt 
buckles on his armor of controversy and 
sets forth to slay The Foes of Our Own 
Household. In the words of the author 
these foes are: : 


The men who oppose preparedness in our 
military and our industrial life; the business 
or political corruptionist or reactionary and the 
reckless demagog who is his nominal opponent; 
the man of wealth and greed who cares for 
nothing but profits, and the sinister creature 
who plays upon and inflames the passions of 
envy and violence; the hard materialist, the 
self-indulgent lover of ease and pleasure, and 
the silly sentimentalist. 


The substance of Colonel Roosevelt's 
message to America is, of course, the im- 
portant thing; but its expression is also 
worthy of close study. It is an interesting 
fact that the two dominant American 
statesmen of our generation, President Wil- 
son and Ex-President Roosevelt, are not 
only masters of domestic and international 
politics but of the English language as well. 
President Wilson shows a more sustained 
and distinctive originality in his writings 
and addresses; he rarely falls, as Colonel 
Roosevelt sometimes does, into mere truism 
or mere invective. On the other hand, no 
one has ever excelled Roosevelt as a master 
of the trenchant phrase and memorable sen- 
tence. With one stroke he obliterates the 
American who is for Germany because he 
is against England: “No man is a true 
American who hates another country more 
than he loves his own.” We can fairly hear 
the chuckle in his voice when he points out 
the only way to “smash the trusts” and 
bring back the era of small business: “No 
change in the tariff will stop the upgrowth 
of big corporations. No moral reform in the 
world of business or the world of politics 
will stop it. But big corporations could be 
ended tomorrow by the abandonment of the 
railway, the telegraph and the telephone. 
The trouble is that the price would be 
somewhat heavy!” He drily reminds those 
who advocate birth restriction to the ex- 
tent of race suicide: “Reforms are excel- 
lent, but if there is nobody to reform their 
value becomes somewhat problematical.” 

In one respect Colonel Roosevelt's style 
is to be preferred to President Wilson’s. 
The President often drops into the midst 
of an otherwise perfect address a cryptic 
or ambiguous remark which his opponents, 
Roosevelt among the rest, have been able 
tc twist to his disadvantage; “‘peace with- 
out victory” and “too proud to fight” are 
«examples of what is meant. But Roosevelt 
is never otherwise than clear, concrete and 
specific. One may disagree with his opin- 
ions but one cannot disagree as to their 
meaning. No equally prominent statesman, 
for example, has so explicitly defined the 
peace terms which he hopes to see attained 
2s a reguitof.thecwar: ..« co 

Belgium must be restored and indemnified. 


France should recéive back Alsace and Lor- 
raine. England and Japan should keep the col- 
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onies they have conquered. Austria and Turkey 
should be broken up. Poland should be made in- 
dependent, with Galicia and Posen included, and 
reaching to the Baltic. The Czechs and their 
Moravian and Slovak kinsmen should be made 
into a Greater Bohemia. The Jugo-Slavs should 
be united into one state. Greater Rumania should 
take in Rumanian Hungary, and Italy Italian 
Austria. The Turks should be ousted from Eu- 
rope; Constantinople can be made a free com- 
monwealth of the Straits, or given to democratic 
Russia as events may determine. Arabia should 
be an independent Moslem state; probably Ar- 
menia should be independent; provision for the 
full protection of the Syrians—Christians, 
Druses and Mohammedans—should be made. 
Northern Schleswig should go back to the Danes ; 
and the victorious Allies should themselves grant 
full autonomy to Lithuania and Finland; and, 
to Ireland, Home Rule. 

No glittering generalities, no “pussyfoot- 
ing,” no “weasel words” here! He is equally 
emphatic as to the spirit in which America 
should enter upon the war with Germany: 
“We should fight this foe to a complete 
victory, if it takes five years, and ten mil- 
lion men, and even if all our allies made 
peace.” 

Altho most of the book is devoted to 
problems arising from the Great War, the 
chapters on “Industrial Justice,” “The 
Farmer” and other domestic issues are not 
the least important and interesting. Very 
sane and judicious is the position taken 
on national intervention in labor disputes 
and disorderly strikes: 

No government has any warrant for existing 
if it cannot keep order and suppress disorder 
and violence. This is the first step to take and 
until it has been taken all further progress is 
impossible. The trouble is that the government 
is apt to confine itself to keeping order, whereas 
it ought by rights to treat keeping order, not 
as in itself an end, but as a means for securing 
justice. . . . Those who invoke governmental 
aid must submit to governmental regulation. 

At the end of the book there is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of public addresses and 
published correspondence dealing with cur- 
rent questions of interest. Among these is 
the full (and rather acrimonious) cor- 
respondence between Colonel Roosevelt and 


Secretary, of War,Baker over the sending 
of a volunteer army to France. 


The Foes of Our Own Household, by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Geo. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Ways of anAmerican Manager 


T has to take a most interesting person- 

ality in the theater for theatrical biog- 
raphy to rise above the level of mere dates 
and performances. Augustin Daly was a 
man of strong intellectual attainments, and 
his activity in the theater was always 
marked by dignity and governed by a high 
standard. No matter how much he was 
given to the presentation of adaptations 
from the French and German, an evening 
at Daly’s Theater—and he had several 
theaters during his stage career in New 
York City—-was a momentous occasion. His 
actors and actresses, who developed under 
his hands, became favorites, and a Daly 
audience was able to measure the advance 
in acting shown from year to year. Even 
today, in players like Mr. Otis Skinner 
and Mr. John Drew, we see technic in- 
fluenced by the Daly method. 

The Life of Augustin Daly, from the pen 
of his brother, the late Judge Daly, has 
just been published. It considers, fully and 
adequately, the manager’s activities, as well 
as his very picturesque and useful career 
as reporter and playwright. More skilfully 
than the biography of Charles Frohman, it 
outlines the plans and ambitions of a typi- 
cal manager’s life; and from its pages one 
is able to measure how far Augustin Daly’s 
hopes were involved in the welfare and 
development of the American drama. 

Every season he announced, as Charles 
Frohman did later, his hopes as to what 
plays the season to follow would have to 
offer. We are given interesting letters from 
Mark Twain, W. D. Howells and Bret 
Harte. Mr. Daly was continually arranging 
with such literary personalities as Robert 
Buchanan, Oscar Wilde, H. C. Bunner, 
Wilkie Collins, Julian Hawthorne, Blanche 
Willis Howard and J. C. Verplanck for 
possible manuscripts. 

Checking up the notable productions 
given by Mr. Daly during his long career, 
we are inclined to believe that his mile- 
posts in public interest were the revival of 
Farquhar’s “The Recruiting Officer” and 
his restoration of Shakespeare’s “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.” We are able, from this 
record, to trace Ada Rehan’s advance in 
public favor from the time when she first 
applied to Mr. Daly for a position and 
even tho she asked for a salary of $40 a 
week was forced finally to accept $35. 

Mr. Daly was one of three who prac- 
tically monopolized the New York theatri- 
cal field in the ’70’s, the others being Les- 
ter Wallack and A. M. Palmer. But he 
lived to see the old régime almost entirely 
pass away, and, during one of his final trips 
to Europe, we find in a letter of his the 
realization that the Theatrical Syndicate. 
out of which present conditions have 
grown, had so blocked his way as to make 
it more than impossible for him to bid 
for any new plays in London without the 
expenditure of at least twenty-five or thirty 
thousand dollars. 

Altogether this book is an entertaining 
one, as well as a serviceable one for refer- 
ence by the theatrical student. It is sump- 
tuous in its format and the illustrations 
are of an entertaining character. There 
might have been more copious quoting from 
Mr. Daly's lettefS"Ghd an appendit might 
have been added giving a list of Mr. Daly’s 
productions, together with some of the more 
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De Luxe Rugs 














- 
i 4 TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
; = FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 
i ‘ 
i S*WZES, we chose a CREX De Luxe for the dining-room because 
F we wanted a rug that was cheerful-looking, would wear 
well, be easy to keep clean, and not too expensive. And now Ate SS 
we’re more than satisfied.’’ in the Regular and Her- 
ringbone weave are strong- 
The bright, original designs and the varied, tasteful colorings fit in pad sore Ber M\ 
appropriately with present-day ideas of home furnishing. Because less wire-grass by our = 
of their long-wearing, good-looking, flat-lying, reversible, economical own patented process. — 
qualities CREX Rugs are giving satisfaction in thousands of American ae ie ee 
: homes the year ’round. . pone attractive patterns 
$ an i i. 
y When buying do not ask for just grass rugs—specify CREX. ns 
§ Insist upon the salesman showing you the name C-R-E-X 
; woven in the edge of side binding. It’s put there to protect Write for handsomely illus- 
you against fraudulent imitations, trated booklet and folder ——: 
Se reproductions of 
Fs “It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy CREX” eV 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“ Books are the lighthouses 
erected in the great sea 
of life.”’—E. P. Whipple. 


ACEY sectional 
bookcases will 
guard your highly prized 
books against ravages 
of dustand time. They 
are practically dust 
proof, have easy sliding 
non-binding doors, three 
ply built up backs and 
bottoms, are attractively fin- 
ished and will last a life time. 


Every home owner takes pride 
in the appearance of the home. 
The bookcases should harmo- 
nize with the other furniture. 
You can get Macey sectional 
bookcases in all the popular 
finishes and you will have no 
trouble in selecting Macey 
bookcases to go with your 
other furniture. They are 
particularly appreciated be- 
Cause new sections to match 
can be added from year to year 
as the library grows. 


There is a Macey dealer near 
you who will gladly show 
you the advantages of Macey 
sectional bookcases. 


“One Hundred Quotations About 
Books” 


We have compiled and published a book 
entitled *“*One Hundred Quotations About 
Books.” This book of quotations with 
our complete catalog will be mailed free 
to any one who writes for it. 


THE MAcey COMPANY 
1510-1530 Division Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Made in Canada by 
CANADA FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 
WOODSTOCK, ONT. 





notable casts. While the casts are suggested 
in the text, the index is not sufficiently full 
to afford one ready access for casual con- 
sultation. 


The Life of Augustin Daly, by Joseph Francis 
Daly. Macmillan. $4. 


Political War Books 


HE unknown German author of J 

Accuse returns with a second bulky vol- 
ume in The Crime. This is a comprehensive 
critical review of the diplomatic actions of 
the Entente and Ally powers during those 
fateful days when the supreme question of 
whether the Great War was or was not to 
be hung in the balance. In some five hun- 
dred pages the author strives to prove that 
since Germany had decided on war, nothing 
the Entente could have done would have 
rrevented it. For Germany The Day had 
come to establish the reign, if not rule, of 
German kultur all over the world. It was 
fixed unalterably. Taking this view, the 
author acquits the Entente of all respon- 
sibility, for the war, even Imperial “Russia 
the ‘Incendiary.’” But here the author 
would seem to overlook the position of 
Hungary, to whom, from terrible expe- 
rience, Imperial Russia was a veritable in- 
cendiary. The ravishing of her fertile plains 
have borne testimony to it, together with 
subjugation of her aspiration for inde- 
pendent nationality under Kossuth. Con- 
sequently it was impossible for Hungary 
to view without alarm Russia’s mobiliza- 
tion, and to grasp the sword for the de- 
fense of her frontiers. Hungary was in- 
deed hardly to blame for being suspicious 
of the pacific utterances of the Imperial 
Russian Bear, and, as a choice between 
two evils, to prefer what seemed to be the 
lesser in standing by the Austro-German 
Alliance. But the author ruthlessly ques- 
tions the spoken utterances of all crowned 
heads. In a scathing paper on Royal Visits 
he charges them all with deliberate hypoc- 
risy. “They dress and undress,” he cries, 
“Royal Visits! Dust in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. Kisses and embraces. Judas kisses, 
with the dagger drawn behind the other’s 
back.” Perhaps erroneously he prophesies 
it will be the same again when the Great 
War is a horror of the past. 

Karl Liebknecht is in jail, and one sur- 
mises the publication of his supprest Mili-- 
tarism here is hardly likely to effect his 
speedy release. Certainly it does not make 
complimentary reading for the German 
military caste, or, for that matter, mili- 
tarism anywhere. But, as Liebknecht pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate, militarism lies “so 
deeply rooted in the very nature of socie- 
ties divided in classes” that presumably 
only the elimination of all class distine- 
tions would eliminate militarism. Here the 
bourgeois come in for the author’s denun- 
ciation quite as thoroly as the aristocratic 
and capitalistic classes. Liebknecht, there- 
fore, would seem to be in accord with the 
principles of the Russian Bolsheviki. Their 
pacifism, however, does not appear to have 
reached the extreme of the Jain Worship- 
ers of India. In refusing to kill any living 
creature, the Jains, perhaps not entirely 
illogieally, subject themselves to the irrita- 
tion of the habitation of numerous assorted 
insects. The Jains consequently believe 
they are the only true pacifists, after all a 
caste, or class, unto themselves, be it 
observed. 

Out of Their Own Mouths, with an intro- 
duction by William Roscoe Thayer, is a 
volume of extracts from German authori- 
ties, civil and military, on the destiny of 
German kultur to rule the world. Its su- 
periority over other social forms is a key- 
note flamboyantly and frequently struck. 
While other volumes of a similar kind have 


preceded this, we have herein intimation 
that Germany’s eastern advance was not 
intended to halt at Bagdad. Thus, “It is 
quite possible that German regiments may 
march over the Indus to the Ganges.” “So 
our gaze sweeps from the North Cape to 
the Indian Ocean.” 
The Crime, by the author of “I Accuse.” 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. Militarism, 
By Karl Liebknecht. B. W. Huebsch. $1. Out 
of Their Own Mouths. Appletons. $1. 


The Soul of a Bishop 


pleasant Anglican bishop who had been 

popular in the old rectory of Ottering- 
ham, was removed to the see of Prinches- 
ter, a district “industrial and unashamed.” 
Then his troubles began. He was obliged 
to dispute with modern rationalists. He was 
brought face to face with the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. He disgovered that 
he had no authority with either side. The 
crudity of the environment and the lack 
of culture and kindness in the people trou- 
bled him. He began to wonder and then to 
doubt. Insomnia followed. In acute distress 
of mind and body he sought his family phy- 
sician, only to find that that worthy had 
gone away and left his practise in charge 
of a strange young doctor. The new doc- 
tor gave him a drug with remarkable tonic 
effects which produced for the bishop the 
hallucination of a vision of God. Thru this 
vision and other similar emotional expe- 
riences the bishop is led to renounce his 
church and serve the God of whom Mr. 
Wells wrote in an earlier book. Briefly, 
this is the story of The Soul of a Bishop, 
by H. G. Wells. 

Considered simply as a novel, the book 
leaves much to be desired. Mr. Wells allows 
his zeal as a propagandist of the new re- 
ligion to overtop his skill as a literary art- 
ist. The story is too obviously made for a 
purpose and the machinery of the con- 
struction of it creaks and jingles and is 
too much in evidence. But we do find in 
the book many passages that modern think- 
ers will be glad to read, passages full of 
sound and sincere thinking about religious 
matters. And the character of Lady Sun- 
derbund, an emotional feminine religionist 
of the painful modern type, is admirably 
drawn. 


The Soul of a Bishop, by H. G. Wells. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Is Necessity Necessary? 


M EMILE BOUTROUX has stood in 
e philosophy for the same movement 
in philosophy as his famous fellow country- 
man, Henri Bergson, and his American 
friend, the late William James. Like them 
he has championed the idea that ours is a 
plastic universe whose laws are not fixed 
and immutable mandates but the customs 
and habits of life and matter; or, to phrase 
it in M. Bourtroux’s own words: 

Laws are the channel along which rushes the 
stream of facts: these latter have hollowed it 
out, altho they follow its track. 

The Contingency of the Laws of Nature 
is a systematic presentation of this philos- 
ophy which is astonishingly close to the 
most recent thought of the day altho it is 
translated from the doctor’s thesis of the 
author, written more than forty years ago. 
His conclusion is that not only are chance 
and choice realities of the world we live in 
but that they may be greater factors in the 
future than they are today. 

In proportion 23 beings cease to live sofely 
for themselves, and as the subordination of the 
lower being to the higher, the inner adaptation 
of the conditions to the conditioned, of matter to 
form, becomes more spontaneous and complete: 
in like proportion do we find a diminution thru- 
out the world of uniformity, homogeneity and 
equality, i. e., of the undisputed sway of physi- 
cal fatality. The complete triumph of the good 
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A Picture History of the Great War 


ie has taken three years to prepare this book and to secure 
the pictures and drawings. No other volume in your 
library will picture the war in just this way. Its pictures, 
articles, cartoons and historic documents were written at the 
time of ‘the event and its pictures were made on the spot. 
Not only is this a book of fascinating reading and vivid and 
inspiring pictures, but a volume of permanent historic value 
for the library of every American home. 


Written on the Moment—Pictured on the Spot 


This book contains 437 pictures—photographs made on the 
firing line by the greatest war photographers, by the soldiers 
themselves in the trenches, by the aviators above the battle 
and by the men at sea. They have been carefully chosen 
from thousands of photographs of the Great War for their 
news value and their pictorial appeal. 100 cartoons by the 
world’s most famous cartoonists are also included. 


A Permanent Record 


A condensed history of the war, with a thorough analysis 
by The Independent’s war experts of the successes, the fail- 
ures and the strategy by land and sea of each separate year 
of the war from the beginning, sums up for the reader the 
important events to be remembered, and a day to day 
chronology is added which should prove of unique value for 
historical reference. President Wilson’s War Message of 
April 2nd is published in full. 


Only Three Dollars 


is the price at which we offer the first limited edition of this 
sumptuous war history, and we should explain why it is 
possible to make a price so low at this time. 

The book contains 224 pages of highest grade coated 
paper. The size is 8} by 12} inches. It is richly bound in 
full cloth with a four color medallion of Paul Bransom’s 
famous American Eagle painting. 

We are able to place the price within the reach of all 
because we purchased the heavy coated paper used in this 
edition before the war began. The same paper would now 
cost 100% more. 

By using the attached coupon promptly you will secure on 
very unusual terms one of the most valuable and beautiful 
books published in America since the beginning of the war. 


Tndependent Corporation 


BOOK DIVISION 
119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY WITH $3 
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and the beautiful would do away with the laws 
of so called, and would replace 
them by the free flight of human wills toward 
perfection. 


The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, by 
Emile Boutroux. Chicago. The Open Court 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 


Mexico and Big Business 


HE MEXICAN PROBLEM, by C. W. 

Barron, is primarily a study of the de- 
velopment of the Mexican oil fields. Refer- 
ences to political conditions and internal 
problems are frequent but only incidental. 
As an account of the possibilities of the 
Mexican oil fields and the potential wealth 
of Mexico when fully developed by Ameri- 
ean capital and industry under a peaceful 
and orderly rule, the book is interesting 
and stimulating. But the political bias of 
the author is so evident that only those 
who share it will feel much confidence in 
his account of present conditions. He 
regards the late Porfirio Diaz as free from 
every “taint of graft or personal ambition” 
and sees nothing but criminal anarchy in 
the uprising against his dictatorship. He 
believes President Wilson’s policy toward 
the distracted country to be inspired by no 
better motive than hatred of American 
capitalists who invested their money in 
Mexico. He sincerely wishes industrial 
prosperity for the Mexican people, but he 
thinks an efficient despotism the best possi- 
ble government for them. Dean Talcott 
Williams, of the Columbia School of Jour- 
nalism, contributes a sympathetic preface. 


The Mexican Problem, by C. W. Barron. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. $1. 


‘*Pioneering”’ 


T is not easy to convey a good idea of 

this book in a brief “notice.”” The author 
confesses she followed a “whisper” calling 
persistently to vagabondism ; and seems to 
have chosen her husband by the same token 
—and found it (and him) good. 

“These tales of our comings and goings,” she 
protests, “all entangled with the thoughts and 
fancies that have grown up around our pioneer- 
ing in China—a country which is so old that it 
possesses much of the far-away youth of the 
world—-are for those who will always possess 
something of the spirit of eternal youth and love 
of adventure, even tho they labor within the 
four walls of a shop or office.” 

This country is Manchuria, into the re- 
motest wilds of which Mrs. Tisdale accom- 
panied her husband on his business trips, 
and where from time to time she lived in 
the most primitive way, and sometimes 
survived real hardship and peril. The read- 
er finds little mention of routes or plates; 
but ever before his eyes are the vividly 
drawn pictures of the people and the world 
they live in—impressions rather than facts 
—painted with exquisite and womanly art 
by the light of imagination sprung from 
long experience and much thought. The 
practically minded reader may find much 
in it, but the imaginative will get more. 

Pioneering Where the World Is Old, by Alice 

Tisdale. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


History as Geography 
EOGRAPHY AND WORLD POWER, 
by James Fairgrieve, is an excellent 

study in what may be termed dynamic 
geography. With the aid of numerous small 
maps and lucid explanations many inter- 
esting historical problems are made clear 
to the student; why the first civilizations 
arose in Egypt and Mesopotamia, why the 
English built the greatest navy in the 
world, why Berlin is the metropolis of 
northern Germany, why Russian civiliza- 
tion developed more slowly than that of 
western and central Europe and how the 
distribution of rainfall, drifting ice, sea- 
sonal winds, forests and coal lands have 
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Vary The Breakfast Menu 








Breakfast in the average home is a 


most monotonous meal—the same foods 
are served moming after morning, with 
little or no variety. Surprise your family 
tomorrow morning. Instead of the break- 
fast food you usually serve, try N. B. C. 
Graham Crackers with milk — perhaps 
some of the family will want the milk hot. 


N. B. C. Graham Crackers supply 
abundant nourishment besides being 
appetizing. Sweetened enough in the 
making they require no sugar. Already 
cooked, they save trouble and are easy 


to serve. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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“Mastodon” Pansy Seeds 


The finest pansy strain in the world. Sep- 
arate and mixed colors. A marvelous num- 
ber of new shades and varieties and of 
great size—up to 3 in. in diameter. Seed 
is not plentiful. Price, pkt. 15¢. 


Glorious Delphiniums 


Gold Medal Hybrids and Belladonna 
Seeds 


The finest strain of hybrids ever offered. 
We grow Delphiniums by the thousands. 
Price, pkt. 15c. 


tar Send for list. Order your Seeds NOW 


THE PUDOR FARMS, Puyallup, Wash. 
PLANT, SEED, AND BULB CROWERS 








Spencer Sweet Peas 
are the most beautiful and easiest to 
grow ofall flowers. They bloom from 
early summer until late fall. og 
home should have this excellen 
lection, 














paid to any address 
States on A. A. of $1. oo 
Order this wonderful assortment at 
once Fam tmy ¥, Sree Cessset en the 
growing of sweet peas. ig 160-page 
Seed and Nursery Catalog sent free 
on request. 
D. B. Gurney, Pres. 


Seed & Nursery Co. 
pay me Square, Yankton, Ne 
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Here is Something 
That Will Put New 
Zest Into Breakfast 


A few N.B.C. Oatmeal Crackers brok- 
en into a bowl and just covered with hot 
milk or cold, rich cream, make a break- 
fast food that most everyone will like. 








Oatmeal in its most delicious form, 
these N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers also 


possess a flavor and goodness that is 


delightfully different. . 


ne nen 


Sugar is saved, as the crackers are 
already slightly sweet. Always crisp, 
fresh and ready to serve, they save min- 
utes in the morning and help you get 
breakfast ready on time. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Pf Uneeda Biscuit 
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THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
IS NOW READY FOR YOU 


By speciai arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to 
supply you with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost 
in combination with a yearly subscription to THe INDEPENDENT. You can 
obtain the Year Book from no other source for less than the regular 


price—$3.00. THe INDEPENDENT is $4.00. Our price for both is only FIVE 
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enabled different parts of the earth to at- 
tain political and economic greatness in 
their turn. The author thinks in terms of 
topography, he grasps the essential fea- 
tures of a continent as a good general grasps 
those of the battlefield and his conclusions 
are those long ago worked out by geograph- 
ers, but rarely so effectively presented to 
the general reader or the college student. 
The most original part of the book is the 
final chapter which discusses the possibil- 
ity that civilization may yet find its home 
in the tropics, where natural energy is 
available on the largest scale. 


Geography and World Power, A ‘ennen Fair- 
grieve. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.5 


A Realistic Universe 


ROFESSOR JOHN ELOF BOODIN’S 

A Realistic Universe is characterized 
by such an imposing bulk and wealth of 
technical terms as to frighten the average 
reader who has not previously dipped into 
philosophy. The author has_ inherited 
from the Pragmatists, with whom he 
seems to be in general agreement, their 
easy lucidity of style and humanistic atti- 
tude. He keeps in close touch with the lat- 
est theories and conclusions of natural 
science and is sympathetic with the de- 
mands of religious faith. To him the will is 
the core of personal life and it is this fac- 
tor, if any, which assures us immortality. 


A Realistic Universe, by John Elof Boodin. 
The Macmillan Company. $3.25. 


Human Side of Birds 


book that tells stories of birds, under 
such headings as “Feathered Athletes,” 
“Giant Roadmakers,” “Courts of Justice” 
and so forth, as if the birds had human 


_minds. In this long-discredited -method of 


presenting natural history not only are 
facts strained and dislocated to fit into 
the scheme, but many statements are total- 
ly untrue, as, for instance, that no bird 
except the Kiwi has nostrils. The illustra- 
tions are mainly photographs of the bird- 
groups in the New York Museum of 
Natural History, altho this artificial char- 
acter is not explained; and a few colored 
drawings, one of which labeled penguins 
really represents guillemots and gulls on a 
cliff, probably at Bird Rock in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 


Human Side ¢ Borde, by Royal Dixon. F. A. 
Stokes & Co. 


Books for Garden Makers 


Around the Year in the Garden is by a 
trustworthy and widely-followed writer on 
vegetables, flowers and the use of land, 
Frederick Frye Rockwell, and it is written 
for the busy man or woman who has little 
time for gardening but who wishes to make 
the most of that time. It is alluring, inter- 
esting, convincing. It tells what to do, when 
to do it and how to do it. (The Macmillan 
Company, $1.75.) 


Name This Flower is based on the work 
of M. Gaston Bonnier, professor of botany 
at the Sorbonne, and is edited and trans- 
lated by George Simonds Boulger, professor 
of botany at the City of London College. 
These two famed scientists have in this 
valuable book given information about all 
the plants and flowers of Europe, with an 
ingenious but simple key by which the 
name of any plant may be found easily and 
surely. Colored illustrations are numerous 
and accurate. The book is of pocket size. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50.) 


The New Business of Farming, by Julian 
A. Dimock, is a condensed handbook on 
the business side of farming. It is valuable 
in that it shows the way to efficient farm- 
ing and is a guide to beginners in that pro- 


fession. (F. A. Stokes & Co., $1 


Our Back Door Neighbors, by Frank C. 
Pellett, is a more than ordinarily interest- 
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DREER’S 


who want the very best mix- 
ture possible. 

When Gladioli are grown in 
mixture they are liable to de- 
teriorate rapidly and _ finally 
contain. but a few colors. To 
avoid this we grow small 
blocks of a large number of 
exquisite high-grade sorts from 
which this mixture is made 
and which embraces all colors 
from the richest reds through 
all the intermediate tones of 
pink, rose, salmon, blush, 
white, yellow to the new blue, 
heliotrope and “‘pansy colors.” In- 
deed so great is the diversity of 
colors that there is little risk of any 
two being exactly alike. 

Having a large stock of splendid 
bulbs, we are able to offer them at 
a very reasonable price, viz. 60 cts. 
per doz., $4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 
1000. If wanted by Parcel Post add 
6 cts. per doz. for postage. 

The above is but one of our Spe- 
cialties. For complete list send for 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
FOR 1918 


Free on application if you mention 
this magazine, 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





“GOLD MEDAL” GLADIOLUS 


We grow this magnificent strain for the 
express purpose of being able to supply those 
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? 
FREE ny select ERS Flower List. 
Send dime and receive also art study of 
ROSES IN NATURAL COLORS 
for framing and packet of New American 
Beauty Aster Seed—also coupon good for 10c 
on a 50c — My methods eliminate high 
cost prices. Try 

MISS EMMA v. ‘WHITE, Seedswoman 
3034 Aldrich Ave. So. nneapolis, Minn. 











A country home we planted at Great 
Neck, L. 1. Foundation planting of shrubs 
and 20-year-old shade trees. 


Risk and Perplexity Cut Out 


The editor of Landscape Architecture 
has made plans of various graups, some 
of which may fit your grounds. An artist 
has them in elevation and also series of 
comic sketches that will show you how 
to plant and help you get the most out of 
your place. Send for Home Landscapes. 


Home Use Orchard; Evergreens or 
boundary screens; Flowering Shrubs and 
berries bright all the year; Beautiful 
flower gardens. Satisfactory growth of 
replaced free. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Established 1853 
Box K, Westbury, L.1., N. Y. 











Joy Blackberry, St. Regis Rasp- 
berry, Van Fleet Hybrid Straw- 
berries, Ideal and Caco Grapes, 
Everybody’s Currant, VanFleet 
Gooseberry. 


Our Catalog No. 1 tells all about 
them and describes also all ‘‘the good 
old varieties’’ of small fruits. In it 
are also offered a full line of Superior 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, the best Nut Trees, 
Hedge Plants and Garden Roots. Send 
for ittoday. Itis FREE. Prices Low. 

Our plants are raised under most favorable conditions, 
and eared for by efficient nurserymen. Their ability in dig- 
ging and packing our stock is unsurpassed, and insures de- 
livery to you in perfect condition. 40th year. 200 acres. 


J.T. LOVETT, Inc., Box 191, Little Silver, N. J. 
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Several New Fea- 
tures. Based on our experi- 
ence as the oldest mail order seed 
concern and largest growers of Asters 
and other seeds in America. 500 acres 
and 12 greenhouses in best seed growing 
section. Our Guide is full of helpful infor- 
mation about planting, etc.—an invaluable 
aid ta a successful garden. Illustrates and 
describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, Farm 
Seeds, Plants and Fruits. With our Guide, 
the best we have issued, we will gladly include 
interesting booklet, “‘A Liberty Garden.” 

Both are absolutely free. 


Send for your copies today, before you forget. 


For 2sc we will include either our Superb 
Class And Color Aster Collection of three 2o0c 
packets, one each Perfection White, Mikado 
Rose and Autumn Glory (Pink). 


Or, Our Finest Small Garden Vegetable Col- 
lection of six packets, one each Beets, Vick’s 
Early Market, early, best red; Carrot, Dan- 
ver’s Half Long, extra fine quality; Onion Crystal 
White Wax, early, large, mild; Lettuce, Big Boston, 
sure heading, delicious; Radish, Vick’s Scarlet Globe, 
most popular ever grown; Tomato Ruyal Red, very pro- 
ductive, deep rich color. For 50c both collections, and 
a packet of our famous Early Flowering Cosmos. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
19 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
The Flower City 






























ing recital‘ of a naturalist’s observation of 
the life from birth of all his friendly neigh- 
bors who came to the grounds surrounding 
his home'in Iowa; his success in making 
friends with them is due to the same spirit 
of understanding which pervades his pages 
and which gives them an unusually strong 
eppeel (Abingdon Press, New York, 


The Study of Landscape Design, by 
Henry Vincent Hubbard and Theodora 
Kimball, is ‘the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of landscape ever brought out in one 
volume. It will be the best guide available 
to the landscape architect and to the per- 
son who takes a pride in the beauties of his 
own country place. It is of unique value to 
the supervisor of the city plans and the 
park superintendent. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $6.) 

Food, Fruit and Flowers, by Walter P. 
Wright, author of “Everyman’s Encyclope- 
dia of Gardening,” contrasts the garden of 
beauty with the garden of utility, shows the 
changed conditions of today under which 
the small garden must be planned and 
worked, and gives the necessary informa- 
tion to those who, untrained in practical 
gardening, are trying to do their best to 
help in this time of national need. (E. P 
Dutton & Co., $2.) 


Second Wind, by Freeman Tilden, is in 
the form of a recital of actual experiences, 
a tract on the subject of going back to the 
land, and it is told with such convincing, 
simple truth that we believe it will influ- 
ence many readers to decide that they, too, 
ean be successful on the farm. The book 
shows that unremitting work is the price 
of success, and it shows, too, that the suc- 
cess possible to the untiring worker is more 
than some believe. (B. W. Huebsch, $1.) 


Business Efficiency 


If I Were Twenty-one, by William Max- 
well, is a chatty, informal, instructive dis- 
cussion of the problems and opportunities 
that confront the young man entering busi- 
ness. Some of topics considered are the 
landing of a job, the handling of men, the 
selling of goods, the writing of effective ad- 
vertising, the understanding of customers 
and competitor. The book is characterized 
by human nature, good nature and good 
sense. (Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
$1.25.) 

Scientific Office Management, by W. H. 
Leffingwell, including an official manual and 
four supplements. is a report on the results 
of applications of the Taylor System of 
Scientific Management to offices, with a 
discussion of how to get the most impor- 
tant of these results. The handling of office 
problems, the training of employees, the 
selection of the best equipment, the elim- 
ination of superfluous records and the re- 
duction of office costs and waste motions 
are among the pressing questions treated. 
This is a careful, painstaking work, in 
which many a puzzled executive will find 
needed suggestions. It is to be regretted 
that so large and important a book of ref- 
erence is published without an index or 
even a table of contents. (A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, $10.) 


Applied Motion Study, by Frank B. and 
L. M. Gilbreth, describes motion study as 
applied by various fields of activity, and 
outlines the principles and practise of mo- 
tion study in such a way as to make pos- 
sible its application in any and all kinds 
of work. As George Iles says in his pre- 
face, “This book is written from the heart 
as well as from the brain.” It is full of 
useful suggestion, of the results of the prac- 
tical application of the principles for which 
the authors argue, is illustrated in a way 
to show the patient study involved in its 
preparation, and is a highly important ad- 
dition to our literature dealing with elim- 
ination of waste, scientific management and 
the reduction of fatigue. We have much 
improvement to make in all these lines and 
this careful, dependable work offers a basis 
for much that can be done. (Sturgis & 
Walton, $1.62.) 
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Read a Play 


Three Short Plays, by Mary S. Watts, 
contain good material, especially the satire 
Civilization. The situations are forced, the 
continuity of action marred by disjointed 
exits and entrances, and the lines lack the 
snap of successful stage dialog. (The Mac- 
millan Co., $1.25.) 

Three Welsh Plays, by Jeannette Marks, 
contains a trio of short plays of Welsh 
village life—very slender of plot, and very 
simply developed, but showing nevertheless 
a deep and sympathetic insight into human 
tenderness and foibles. (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.) 

Sir Thomas Barclay, who is a personal 
acquaintance of the Kaiser, has, put 
in dramatic form the personal causes of 
the war. The Sands of Fate pictures an 
ambitious Crown Prince, a selfish govern- 


ing class, and an unstable Kaiser all greedy | | 


for an aggressive war. (Houghton, Mifflin, 
at 


The Contemporary Drama of England, 
by Thomas H. Dickenson, is a comprehen- 
sive and thoro review of the English stage 
from 1866 to the present time. Mr. Dick- 
enson lays his main emphasis on the past, 
sums up the present briefly, and makes no 
attempt to forecast the future. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

Padraic Colum, unlike most of the well- 
known Irish dramatists, chooses to em- 
phasize in his work not so much the mys- 
ticism of the Gaelic nature as its more 
homely and human qualities. His Three 
Plays, however, are none the less excellent 
studies of character and Irish peasant life. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

The Woman Who Wouldn’t legitimize 
her child by marrying its father, who loves 
another woman, opens an interesting dis- 
cussion in a skilful first act. But in the 
last two acts Rose Pastor Stokes robs both 
theme and plot of dramatic value by giving 
her suffering heroine an ultimate incredible 
triumph. (Knickerbocker Press, $1.25.) 

The Tidings Brought to Mary, by Paul 
Claudel, a mystery play of old France, 
written in prose glowing in beauty like 
stained glass in a Gothic cathedral, remark- 
able for its deeply comprehending repro- 
duction of medieval life, with its childlike 
and mystic religion. The translation by 
Louise Morgan Sill is excellent. (Yale 
University Press, $1.50.) 


For the Churchman 


Prof. Francis Peabody writes delight- | 
fully of the influences which direct The 
Religious Education of an American Citi- 
zen in 
dealing with religious training from infancy 
in the Christian home to the vital personal 
experience of Jesus Christ possible to a 
mature philosophic: al intellect. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.25.) 

James Monroe Buckley, by George P. 
Mains, gives the story of one of Method- 
ism’s greatest living representatives. For 
more than thirty years Dr. Buckley was 
editor of The Christian Advocate, of New 
York, and a leader in all the work and 
councils of his denomination. The volume 
is written with appreciation and judicious 
reserve. It is a graphic picture of a highly 
honored churchman. (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, $1.50.) 

The first of a new series of handbooks on 
religious education, Recreation and_ the 
Church, discusses the relation of the local 
church to community play. While thoroly 
scientifie in character, the book is popular 
in its presentation and will make readily 
available to lay folks the valuable methods 
and plans which Mr. Gates has wrought 
out in daily routine in the Brick Church, of 
Rochester. (University of Chicago Press, 
gy . 

Dissatisfied with the results of the high- 
er criticism of the Book of Daniel, Rob- 
ert D. Wilson. of Princeton Seminary, at- 
tempts, in his Studies in the Book of 
Daniel, to remove all objections to its his- 
toricity. Much of his reasoning is convinc- 


ing; but one lays aside the work with the 


an 
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Altho highly concentrated, it will 
not injure the most delicate plants, 
unless used to excess. 

It is so perfectly balanced in the 
foods it contains, that it can be used 
with highly satisfactory results on 
anything that grows. 

Being odorless, it can be used at 
any time without offense. 

Being finely pulverized, it is easy 
to use. 

Being so highly concentrated, every 
ounce of it is actual plant food. 

Keeps from year to year. 

Its use means conservation and 
economy in every sense of the word. 

With NITRACO, you can give to 
your vegetables, flowers or lawn, just 
the right amount of nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash they need. 

For your garden, sow it in the 
seed drills, scattering a little dirt 
over it. Then put in your seed and 
cover with dirt in the usual way. 
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100 Ib. 
50 Ib. 





NiITRAT 


HORTICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 






$6.00 Buys 
Enough Nilraco 


To Fertilize the Average Garden 


and Lawn for an Entire Season 
4% Ammonia, 8% Available Phosphoric Acid, 2% Potash 


NITRACO is a universal fertilizer in such highly 
concentrated form that 100 pounds are ample for an 
entire season, for a garden containing 8,000 square 
feet, if planted entirely to potatoes. 
12,000 square feet of general vegetables or flowers. 

It will give abundant food, the season through, for 
a lawn containing 12,000 square feet. 

Or to say it another way, 100 pounds of NITRACO 
are sufficient for both the average garden of 4,000 
square feet and a lawn of 8,000. 





Dt cwanalen 
Di <caceen 
2§ Ib. bag.<.ccces 


We handle Nitrate of Soda, Fertilizer 
Materials and Insecticides of all kinds. 































Or for one of 






As the season advances, it you 
want extra fine results, sow a little 
NITRACO along the surface near 
the roots and cultivate it in. The 
increased growth will be quickly 
noticeable. 

Send us your $6 for 100 pounds of 
NITRACO and we will pay the ex- 
pressage anywheres within 150 miles 
of New York. We will do the same 
on smaller amounts. 

The congested condition of the 
railroads makes even express deliv- 
eries slow, so it is important that 
you order early. 

Informative “Hand-Book of Fer- 
tilizers” is yours for the asking. 

And whatever your fertilizing 
problem may be, do not hesitate to 
put it up to us. Our Mr. Bunyard, 
an enthusiastic garden lover and fer- 
tilizing expert of many years’ stand- 
ing, will gladly advise you as to its 
most logical solution. 









2.50 


AGENCIES 


112 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Rust-resistant, 
Durable, with fo 
Copper Steel base— 


tured for Culverts, Flumes, Tan 
and all exposed sheet os work, The added 
gates that Copper seeet | is u 


Tin Plates. Send for “‘Bette: dings” and “*Apol 













r Culverts ©’ 


Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized ‘2% 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. gf 
APOLLO is the highest quality fg ay A Lo P 


Keystone indi- : : = . 
sed. Time and weather have proved that Avenze-Envevems Sheets est longest 
in actual service. Sold by weight by by leading forsere., Ree COPPER STEEL is also ed for R 

ets. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





They are valuable to all = metal users. 
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TOWNSEND'S TRIPLEX 





The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing the 


Townsend Patent, No. 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 


One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in 
day a the ~¥ ry mower ever made, summer, as does the motor mower. 
cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. 7 api ° p 

Drawn by one horse and operated by one Write for ones a all types of 
man, it will mow more lawn in a day than sistemas 


any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 

three horses and three men. S. P. TOWNSEND & co. 
Does not smash the grass to earth ‘and 14 Central Avenue 

plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither ORANGE NEW JERSEY 








Every reader of The In- 
dependent Countryside 
Magazine ought to send a 
postal card request for 


Kunderd’s 1918 
Catalog of New 
Gladiolus 


It is handsomely illus- 
trated and contains the 
largest and finest collec- 
tion of gladiolus in the 
world and the best cul- 
tural notes, either for 
growing prize or show 
flowers, or the usual gar- 
den culture. Many grand 
new varieties of our own 
are offered. This cata- 
log of 52 pages is free. 


Address the originator 
of the Ruffled Gladiolus, 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 5, Goshen, Ind. 














Coming Next Week 


A TALK with Lrotzky 


By Edward Alsworth Ross, the eminent 
American Sociologist—first of a series of 
articles from Russia 


appear in Lhe Independent 














feeling that a prophetical book which re- 
quires three large volumes in defense can 
scarcely be regarded as a satisfactory his- 
torical document. (Putnam, $3.50.) 


About Other Countries 


Over Japan Way, by Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock, written with a delicious sense of 
humor, describes in an appreciative manner 
the beautiful country, the people and their 
unique habits and customs. (Henry Holt 

Co., $2.) 


Altho making no profession to be a guide 
book, Archie Bell in A Trip to Lotus Land 
suggests a six weeks’ itinerary thru Japan 
and succeeds admirably in his purpose “to 
convey to the reader something of the joys 
of a six weeks’ tour of Nippon.” The book 
is well illustrated and beautifully bound. 
(John Lane Company, $2.) 


Hill Towns of France, by Eugénie M. 
Fryer, is a_ series of descriptive and 
historical sketches of some of the most 
romantic and beautiful places in Europe. 
It is illustrated with fifty pen-and-ink 
drawings by Ray L. Hilton and many fine 
photo-engravings. (FE. P. Dutton & Co., 

2.50.) 

Pauline Stiles has given us a most artis- 
tic description of her travels in Europe 
just prior to the war in New Footprints in 
Old Places. The reader is charmed by the 
author’s intermingling of fact and fancy, 
the quiet humor which pervades the book, 
and her impressions of European peoples. 
(Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, $2.) 

One of John Muir’s best books, indeed 
one of the most engaging of its kind writ- 
ten, is The Cruise of the Corwin, made up 
from his original journals. It is descriptive 


‘of the Corwin expedition made in 1881 


thru Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean in 
search of the lost Arctic explorer Delong 
and his ship the “Jeannette.” (Houghton. 
Mifflin, $2.75.) 

Arizona the Wonderland, by George 
Wharton James, is a member of the popu- 
lar See America First series. The book is 
well written, copiously illustrated and 
describes the native Indians, the birds, the 
mountains, the forests, the flowers and 
the growing towns. 


Oregon the Picturesque tells of the ram- 
bles and motor trip of the author, Thomas 
D. Murphy, in the Oregon country and in 
northern California, the industries of 
the people, the beauty of the country, and 
a survey of the towns and embryo cities 
is adequately presented. These books can- 
not fail to make the reader better acquaint- 
ed with the Pacific Coast region and will 
make him desirous of seeing America. 
(Page. $3.50 each.) 

First Through the Grand Canyon is 
Major J. W. Powell’s personal account of 
that brave exploration of unknown and 
dangerous waters which Indians fear, as 
they rush along over boulders, in falls and 
whirlpools, at the foot of canyon walls. 
often half a mile high. A restrained yet 
thrilling account of one of the most hazard- 
ous voyages in all the history of explora- 
tion. This trip was made in 1869 and the 
account has heretofore been buried in Gov- 
ernment publications. (Outing Adventure 
Library, § 


For the Nurse and Doctor 


Dr. Richard W. Miiller, a specialist of 
troubles of the hair and scalp, explains in 
Baldness the anatomy of the hair and de 
scribes the various causes of the loss of 
hair and gives appropriate treatment. The 
book is intended for laymen and _ practi- 
tioners. (E. P. Dutton. $2.) 

There is no cure-all known to social 
workers, but probably prevention of sick- 
ness and maintenance of public health is 
the key to many problems. Lina Struthers. 
a pioneer in the field in The School Nurse 
surveys the duties and responsibilities of 
the nurse, presents a history of. the work 
and guides both those engaged in the work 
and those interested in its possibilities. 
(Putnam, $1.75.) 
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Frances Gempyell in The Book of Home 
Nursing gives the essential “do and don’ts” 
for successful home nursing. The book is a 
practical guide written with no waste of 
words, covers the field pretty thoroly, and 
will be of great value to those needing 
= and aid. (E. P. Dutton & Co, 


A new volume, Training and Rewards 
of the Physician, by the widely known 
writer.and recognized medical authority, 
Dr. Richard Cabot, has been added to Lip- 
pincott’s Training Series. Dr. Cabot gives 
a deal of wisdom in a short space to those 
considering entering the medical profession, 
(Lippincott, $1.25.) 

Recollections of a New York Surgeon, 
by Arpad G. Gerster, M.D., is the story of 
an active: life, begun in Hungary, but for 
over forty years finding its scenes laid in 
and about New York, and in connection 
with a profession that this active person- 
ality, whose book reveals a real zest for 
life, has honored and which has honored 
him. (Paul B. Hoeber, New York, $3.50.) 

Dr. William W. Keen, former president 
of the American Surgical Association, re- 
cords his personal experiences during a pro- 
fessional life of fifty-seven years in Medical 
Research and Human Welfare. The tre- 
mendous advances made in surgery, asepsis, 
bacteriology and recognition of the im- 
portance of the ductless glands during the 
past century will interest both medical 


St (Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1. 


The Technic of the Carrel Method, by 
J. Dumas and Anne Carrel, is written with- 
out the waste of a word. The little brochure, 
the product of the famous surgeon’s col- 
league, assisted by his talented wife, is a 
snappy, right-to-the-point description of 
the Carrel method of treating war wounds; 
already convinced by contemporary results 
that the Carrel use of Dakin’s solution 
should be widely known, the medical and 
surgical profession should welcome enthu- 
siastically this opportunity to get in simple 
form the details they have awaited. (Paul 
Hoeber, $1.25.) 

There is none better of the kind than 
the new series, Our Senses and What They 
Mean to Us, edited by George Van Ness 
Dearborn. Pain and Pleasure, by Henry 
T. Moore, emphasizes that human struggle 
is the index of pleasure and pain, 
shows their bodily evolution as motives of 
behavior and places them among moral 
values. The Sense of Sight, by Frank N. 
Spindler, tells the story of the wonderful 
power of vision. Both books are authentic, 
readable, and will interest the reader 
whether or not he be scientifically trained. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 each.) 


The Art of Writing 


Believing that news writing as a craft 
ean be learned, M. Lyle Spencer, a mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Journal staff, has 
written a valuable little book, News Writ- 
ing, which deals with the gathering, hand- 
ling and writing of news stories. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., $1.25.) 

The Department of Journalism in the 
University of Kansas believes in expansion. 
Prof. L. N. Flint, the head of it, has pre- 
pared an outline for the use of teachers on 
Newspaper Writing in High Schools, tell- 
ing how newspapers may be studied and 
newspaper copy prepared. (50 cents.) 

A Manual of Style is now issued in its 
fifth edition. This 300 page codification of 
the’ typographical rules employed by the 
University Press results from slight begin- 
nings over twenty years ago. Its steady 
growth and the adoption of its recommenda- 
tions by many editorial offices, libraries and 
proofrooms thruout this country and Can- 
ada testify to its permanent value. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $1.50.) 

Miss Blanche Colton Williams, who has 
been very successful in teaching the art of 
writing in Columbia University and Hun- 
ter College, has put her theories and expe- 
rience into a Handbook on Story Writing. 
The questions, hints and references make 
the volume convenient for self-instruction, 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.50.) 





























This is one of Fuel Administrator Garfield's signs. The Kelsey Z 
at 66 degrees gives same result as other heats at 72 degrees. ry 


66 Degrees of Kelsey Health Heat 
Equals 72 Degrees of Radiator 
Heat—6 Degrees Saved 


This statement is not simply an 
advertising claim made by us. It 
is a recognized fact long since es- 
tablished by science. It is an every 
day natural law with which you 
are perfectly familiar, but haven’t 
just happened to associate with 
home heating. 

It is based on the same basic 
reason that a so-called “humid 
day” in the summer seems so 
much warmer than other days at 
exactly the same temperature. 

The moisture in the air holds 


the heat in suspension. That is 


why. 

The Kelsey Health Heat is auto- 
matically and scientifically mixed 
with just the right healthful, 
economical amount of moisture. 

66 degrees of Kelsey Humidified 
Heat equals 72 degrees of dry, 
parched radiator heats. 

It may be cheaper to tear out 
your present heating apparatus, 
and put in The Kelsey. 

Send us the facts, and we will 
send you the figures. 


THe Kets EY 
WARM_AIR GENERATOR. 
235 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YOUR GARDEN PERPLEXITIES 


Can be cleared—thru the experience of others. Write for free Requisi- 
tion Chart. It will help. Countryside Shop, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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GARDEN 
Buy them from Breck’s, the century old oe 
house, specializing in hardy New LAwNn 
England Stock. 
BRECKS Wew Cand Grown Send at once for 
CYelow Gi lobe Danvers Onion this specialty. 


It is the most highly selected onion ever produced: 
Uniform in size, small neck, almost a perfect globe, 
of firm flesh, finely grained and absolutely solid 
throughout—winter storage and keeping qualities are far su- 
perior to onions of same kind grown from Western 
or California Seed. Our Massachusetts’ grown stock is 
noted for high germination. Tests show average of 88%. 
Yields of 800 to 1000 bushels to the acre 
repeatedly secured. 


Write today. Immediate deliveries guaranteed. By the 
package 25c.—per ounce 85c. Please mention this magazine. 
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are as different as the settin 8 in which they are placed and with which they 
are made to harmonize. Yet, they are all alike in one thing—they are 
intensely practical. Heating, ventilating and the location of the benches 
are a scientific study. Around these features is built the Stately 
house of glass, 
Write todsy for our greenhouse literature and tell us what you would like. Our 
experts, without any obligation, will put your ideas into practical shape 
and su>mit plans and estimates. 
KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
406 King’s Koad North Tonawanda, N. Y, 
4 “All the Sunlight All Day Houses” 
ranch Offices: 
New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 113 State St. 
Scrar ton, 307 Irving Ave. 
Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg., 
and Market 8ts. 
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COME INTO THE GARDEN 


_ (Continued from page 354) 
| should not be bordered by straight ranks of 
| trees and bushes of even hight. 
No drive or walk should eurve without 
appearing to eurve for a reason, and if it 
| curves just for the sake of curving an ex- 
cuse has to be supplied. The off side, so to 
speak, of a curve is less important as to 
planting. The group of bushes or trees on 
this side of the drive should consist of kinds 
| Similar to those on the opposite side, and 
may be carried back away from the drive in 
some such form as that shown in the illus- 
tration, with low growing stuff in front to 
emphasize the bay, and higher growing 
things behind. Correspondingly, the point 
on the opposite side might be marked by 
high shrubs, altho observance of the de- 
mands of automobilists who must be able 
to see along the entire length of a drive, is 
fast leveling off all border planting. 

Screen planting, the fourth kind of gen- 
eral planting, may consist of irregular bor- 
ders of shrubs and trees, or of hedges. 

Any kind of clipped hedge is, of course. 
slower in attaining hight than plants which 
are allowed to grow unchecked by the prun- 
ing shears. It follows that a free-growing 
border will screen faster and more effective- 
ly than a hedge. But the most valid reason 
for giving any irregular planting preference 
is that it can be made a part of the land- 





Prices on “Buffalo” Portable Poultry 
Runways Advance April 1st 
ae ' a = Fa oy Cg : 


manufacture on 
account of 


necessary for us ; 
to withdraw all 

former prices on the “BUFFALO” Portable / 
Fencing System on April Ist, 1918. 

Place your order now at the old prices | 
and we will ship any time you specify. 

REMEMBER the use of the “BUFFALO” 
Portable Fencing System enables you to | 
fence in young chicks, or ducklings, and can 
also be used for grown chickens, ducks, / 
geese, etc.. permitting you to make any } 
size yard von wish and enabling you to 
move it to other locations at will. 

Send us your order now. don’t wait until 
April Ist. Freight conditions are bad and 
you may be disappointed. xX ‘9 mast 
Standard size sections as follows: % 

7 long x 5’ high ‘ 
2’-6” long x 5’ high (gate) y 
long x 2’ high 
long x 2’ 

F. 0. B. cars Buffalo, 
consisting of six sections or more. 

Orders received with post mark showirg date of mailing 
up to and including April Ist, 1918, will be filled at the 
old prices, y — 

Advance takes effect positively April Ist, 1918. , — 

Send money order, check, New York Draft or currency by Enlarged View 
Registered Mail NOW and take advantage of the present low prices. 

Booklet No. 67 BB will be mailed upon request with 6c. in stamps to cover postage. 


W) 
x) 
OY 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons), 496 Terrace, Buffalo N. Y. 











WOODRUFF’S GLADIOLI|\( LET US HELP YOU 
Ath fA. —y- TO FIND OUT 


lowa State Fair in 1917. 
Here are two (2) offers: Pirst, 2 
Rite inst Gutsy wk'tene: ||] About the paints and var- 
ine, FO ulot; on 1) each 4 
Risin Golden King Titasic ||| nishes, the wall papers and 


Cancdidum, Glory and 25 Srate Fair ° d - 
Prem. Mixture—ail for $1 00 postpaid. Window curtains, the floor 
Second, 1 each Candidum, a a- |) ; 

Jerse, independence, Mrs. Pendie: | finish and the rugs, the porch 

. Pink Per . Peace, Schwa- ° r 

ben, TITANIC, P iacep'e, Vewe ||| fFurniture.and the window 
King, postp id, $1 00 My -— ~. N rc 
oe" oreo seed wen wat ||] SCT€ens you are planning for 
Prociuce 50 new soris pot itoes. 


You really must mention The Inde- and thinking about. 


pendent Magazine 
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scape. When a hedge is used either for a 
screen or as the boundary of a garden it 
should have something in the way of transi- 
tion planting outside it—a few groups of 
shrubs and trees to break the definite form 
and regular line of the hedge, and to “ease” 
it into its surroundings. 

Perhaps a word as to the form to which 
hedges should be trimmed would not come 
amiss. If the hedge be appreciably wider 
at the top than it is at the bottom it holds 
the snow in winter, which is apt to break 
apart the bushes, and prevents both mois- 
ture from reaching the roots and a full 
amount of sunlight from coming to the 
lower portions of the hedge. For these rea- 
sons a hedge trimmed straight up and down 
or with a wider base than top, is better 
than one of a wedge shape. 

The general rule of keeping centers of 
lawns and open spaces clear and confining 
the planting to borders, with the possible 
exception in the case of big spaces to a 
very limited. number of judiciously planted 
groups, is familiar to every one in this day 
of the ubiquitous garden article. But too 
rigid an interpretation of the rule is apt 
to result in wall-like borders; these may 
be broken here and there, and points may 
be brought out or emphasized by the use of 
individual trees and bushes. Such points as 
these offer opportunities for planting the 
especially fine bush or tree, the good quali- 
ties of which one wishes to exhibit. 

There are certain sorts of flower plant- 
ings which come under no general head, 
and are pleasures to the eye, others which 
are just messy and purposeless. Of the first. 
one of the most pleasing kinds is spring 
bulbs naturalized in grass. Nothing is love- 
lier than narcissus and Virginia cowslip 
blooming in stretches of white and blue— 
or the little grape hyacinth flashing its blue 
near the yellow dandelion which flowers 
at the same time. 

But most flowers should be collected into 
a flower garden, however small it may be, 
rather than be scattered about in promis- 
cuous beds and borders. They count for 
more arranged together in this way because 
it is possible to get bigger stretches of color 
at once. The flowers can be cared for more 
easily and profitably, and the chances are 
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they leave the rest of the place looking 
tidier. 

Probably the most important point in the 
consideration of the formal or ordered 
flower garden is its location; this, it goes 
without saying, should be near the house, 
or, if it cannot be near the house, it should 
be definitely off by itself, away from it. 

The garden which is planned along with 
the house should be “tied up” to it in some 
fasbion if possible—perhaps the entrance 
to the garden may be thru a sun porch, 
perhaps the first flower beds border a paved 
terrace intimately, perhaps the paths run 
out from long windows or doors of the 
house and form flower-bordered vistas for 
its occupants; in any case the ideal garden 
picks up the lines of the house and contin- 
ues them in its own, for this formalistic 
garden is of the house and its belongings; 
it dispenses with the roof and modifies the 
walls to let in sunshine and air, and sub- 
stitutes flowers that are alive for the paint- 
ed ones of silks and chintzes. In enlarging 
the scale of the house, however, it does not 
lose the intimate feeling of a living-room, 
but merely adds to it the free spirit of out- 
doors. This is accomplished by two factors: 
the first, walling the garden in; the second, 
proper proportion. 

Walls used in this sense do not have to 
be of brick or concrete—a shrub border, a 
high hedge, the house wall, anything which 
confines the garden and limits the view, 
serves the purpose. 

In the process of walling in the garden 
it is not necessary to shut out every pros- 
pect—to leave no distant views at all—the 
garden wall should contain windows even 
as the house wall does. Views glimpsed thru 
a frame of trees, or a gateway, are ever so 
much more inviting than panoramas, be- 
eause they lure us on with a promise in- 
stead of satisfying us at a glance. 

Proper proportion within the flower gar- 
den, the second factor which is responsi- 
ble for its atmosphere of friendliness, re- 
lates to sizes of beds, paths, stretches of 
green, etc. Beds must be of sufficient size 
so that the flowers will count in masses, 
and paths should be wide enough so that 
two people may walk abreast on them. Big 
masses of flowers and paths wide enough to 
be in proportion are essentials, if a garden 
is to be comfortable and livable—and at the 
same time pictorially worth while. 

A stretch of green in the garden with 
the beds grouped about it is a good plan 
to adopt, when lawn space about the 
grounds is limited, or when for any reason 
the garden is apt to have a shut-in feeling. 
In any case the scheme rightly handled is 
a good one. 

Next in importance, after the location 
and design of the garden, comes the ar- 
rangement of flowers. I am sorry to say 
that almost every one is prone to look upon 
the flowers as of paramount importance. 
It is true that sheets of bloom will conceal 
a great many defects in design; but the 
flowers are passing, and may be changed at 
any time, whereas a garden once laid out is 
often impossible to alter. 

Color and season are the two factors in 
flower arrangement which must be consid- 
ered simultaneously. Red is the greatest 
trouble maker in the garden, and when one 
fas made up one’s mind to have the warmth 
of this color everything else must be 
planned around it; moreover, no two reds 
are alike, and a red garden must consist 
almost wholly of one flower or at least of 
the one which happens to be in bloom at 
the moment. Consternation is in store for 
the jumbler of reds—one has only to think 
of the cardinal of lobelia, and the good 
honest turkey red of scarlet sage ablaze at 
once to realize this. 
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Dreer’s 


Famous 
American 
Asters 


Asters are now 
the leading late 
Summer and Au- 
tumn flower both 
for cutting and 
for effect in the 
garden, and every flower lover 
should make a generous planting. 

We offer this season over sixty 
kinds and colors, all “Made in 
America” and of the highest 
quality. 

We especially recommend our 
collection of Siz Famous Amer- 
ican varieties containing a lib- 
eral packet each of Peerless 
Pink, Crimson King, Crego’s 
Giant Pink, Crego’s Giant 
White, Rose King and Violet 
King. Price for any of the 
sorts 15 cts. per packet, or the 
entire collection for 65 cts, 
postpaid. 

For complete descriptions and 
cultural notes on above as well 
as a vast amount of informa- 
tion on Flowers and Plants of 
all kinds, Vegetable and Grass 
Seeds, send for 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918, 


Free on application if you mention this magazine, 


714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HENRY A. DREER, 


256 pages, profusely illustrated 














L 
Defeat Your 1918 
Garden Hopes 


ANY 1017 gardens failed for 
just one reason—/ack of proper 

watering. Rain didn’t fall. Owner 
didn’t have time to water his garden 
thoroughly himself. The hose watering 
he did do, failed to give his plants the 
gentle, uniform spray they required. 

Make such a failure impossible in 
1918. Make your garden water itself 
and do so correctly. Do so by install- 
ing the Skinner System of Irrigation. 
All you have to do is turn a valve 
—the System does the rest. Waters 
your plants with a fine, uniform spray 
like heaven’s own rains. 

Means sure crops. Better crops. 
Bigger crops. Earlier crops. 

As a starter, send $18.75 for 50 foot 
Sectional and Movable Garden Sprin- 
kling Line. Waters space 50 feet square. 


Catalog sent on request. 


The Shinner Irrigation Co. 


209 Water Street Troy, Ohio 


KINNER 
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INGEE 


AN Soe OSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own 
roots—and are absolutely the best for the 
amateur planter. Send today for our 
“‘New Guide to Rose Culture’’ for 1918— 
it’s free. It isn't a catalog—it’s a practical 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated. 
Describes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers, and tells how togrowthem. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed, Est. 1850, 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGS & CONARD CO. Box 331 West Grove, Pa, 








Morris Nurseries 


ORIENTAL PLANE 


Commonly known as Button- 
wood and wrongly called the 
Sycamore. A very dignified, 
substantial looking tree. Splen- 
did for street planting. An 
exceptionally fine shade tree 
for lawns. Grows to a large 


size with beautiful wide 
spreading branches. Easily 
transplanted. Write today 
for our free catalog. De- 
scribes and illustrates many 
varieties of trees, shrubs, 
plants and flowers. Drop 
us a postal today. 


The Morris Nursery Co. 


Box 802 West Chester, Pa. 
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THIBAUT'S 
Wall Papers 


are designed for those 
who delight in the in- 
spiring influence of a 
lovely home and value 
beauty above its cost. 


Send for Booklet “3-CS.” 
illustrating many attractive 
interiors and let our Home 
Service Department solve 
your decorative problems 
without cost to you. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 


Wall Paper Specialists. Largest 
Wall Paper House in the World 


Madison Ave. at 32nd St., N.Y. 


Branches: 
BROOKLYN BOSTON 
NEWARK BRONX 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS 





The fewer the varieties of any color in 
a garden, the greater are the pictorial 
effects obtainable, and a good plan to fol- 
low is to pick out a successidn of twos, 
which will be blooming at once, and plant 
the garden all round with groups of these. 
White is always good, even in a garden 
which sets out to confine itself to rigid color 
combinations; in fact, it may be used to 
furnish the body or warp, so to speak, of 
the pattern. 

In a garden of many varieties a some- 
what different arrangement must be adopt- 
ed so that the flowers will not have a scat- 
tering appearance. More varieties necessi- 
tate fewer flowers of a kind, and these must 
be planted in groups big enough to count 
as masses; and the masses, moreover, must 
drift into one another and not have the 
appearance of blocks. To accomplish this 
latter object it is necessary to lap the mass 
of one kind of flower by that of another; 
or, to put it another way, to scatter one 
group into the next. 

In arranging flowers with respect to 
form, the main thing to remember is that 
a general uniformity in character and size 
of plants is undesirable. Low things need 
to be broken occasionally by taller plants, 
large leaves contrasted with small, and fine 
lacey foliage solidified by coarser-leaved 
plants. 

The general rule that tall things should 
be kept to the back of the border with 
lower growing plants in front, ought not 
to be enforced to the point of giving the 
plants an appearance of tier arrangement. 
The hollyhocks and boltonia and foxgloves 
should run forward here and there into the 
phlox and sweet william, in order to break 
up their too even line, and the blue bells 
and forget-me-nots would suffer no harm 
from an intrusion of the phlox and sweet 
william, 

Of informal gardens there are two sorts: 
the “studied haphazard” garden, and the 
pure naturalistic garden. Mr. Henry V. 
Hubbard makes the distinction between the 
two by saying that the design of the first 
“consists in informal masses arranged with 
no particular attempt at naturalness, to 
make a pictorial composition, and on the 
other hand, informal masses arranged to 
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Decorative 
Furniture 


INDIVIDUAL in appeal. 


INEXPENSIVE in the aggre- 
gate. 


BEAUTIFUL in execution and 
finish. 


We make exquisite Reproduc- 
tions of charming English and 
Colonial furniture for single 
rooms or the whole house. 
Shipments to points near 


New York can be made by 
van direct from our factory 


Plan now and let us finish your 
own selection for you in one of 
the old Venetian color schemes. 


Upholstered pieces and fabrics to 
complete the entire scheme. 


Write today for our 
valuable Catalog ‘‘P-3” or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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give this pictorial effect, but also to look Do y Bi Plant Hardy Pomeroy 
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laws of untrammeled Nature.” tal. Send for booklet. 
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You WANT A SUCCESSFUL 
GARDEN and a good fertilizer is 


half the battle. NITRO-FERTILE 
is clean, odorless and a complete plant-food. 
Make an INDOOR TEST on your house- 
plants NOW—then you'll be ready for outdoor 
planting time. Send 25 cents for care- 
fully packed 1 ounce sample and local 
dealer's name. 




















informal garden in general that it seems to 
me to have no place in real garden art. It 
is a mongrel kind of garden, an in-between 
type—something that is neither formal nor 
naturalistic, but just a compromise. This 
sort of garden should be remote, or at least 
seem to be remote, from houses and arti- 
ficial things, and these may be banished by 
means of tall planting or grading or a com- 
bination of both. Q 

Probably the only way to get the right 
sort of atmosphere into a naturalistic gar- 
den is to study the country around it and 
adopt native characteristics; that is, the 
good characteristics. The bad ones should be 
discarded and the good ones emphasized, 
for this is the only way to preserve the in- 
dividuality of each particular bit of 
country. In order to be convincingly natu- 
ralistic to charm us into thinking we have 
stepped out of the world into a lovely bit 
of Nature’s gardening, we must follow her 
suggestions and use the materials she pro- 
vides. 








The prisoner appeared before the Magis- 
trate and pleaded for leniency. 

“I’m down and out, your Worship,” he 
said. 
* “You’re down, but you’re not out. Six 
months,” was the magisterial retort.— 
London Opinion, 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esg., Auburn, N.Y. 


IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Remarkable Remarks 


E.ruu Root—Away with all fear and 
pessimism. , 

SECRETARY REDFIELD-——Make “E Pluribus 
Unum” a reality. 

EmperorR WILLIAM—America had better 
look out after this war. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I believe in every 
one having a good time. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN—I have no fear 
of God, man, or the devil. 

Prrmma DonNNA CAVALIERI—No woman is 
ever pretty when her feet hurt. 

Ep Howre—Lately everybody 
world has been trying to raise hell. 

GENERAL PERSHING—Never tell anything 
of a confidential nature to a woman. 

JOHN BurroucHs—Was ever a serious 
or profound word spoken in a parlor. 

Davip Lioyp GEorGE—Let the Germans 
say “Restoration,” then we will talk. 

Senator Harpinc—The American re- 
public is heading straight for socialism. 

VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—We hear 
the flapping of the black wings of anarchy. 

MAXIMILIAN HarDEN—The Key to the 
Temple of Peace lies in the capitol at 
Washington. 

JoHN D. ROcKEFELLER—There is noth- 
ing they can ask of me that I would not 
feel like doing. 

Magsor FREDERICK PALMER—Build, build 
and continue to build ships. Make a bridge 
of ships to Pershing. 

Simmeon StrunsKy—Only shrewd, hard- 
headed, practical business men have the 
right to make a mess of things. 

PHImosoPpHER GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD— 
Without indemnities and annexation this 
war cannot issue in a lasting peace. 

Leon TrotrzKy — The hammer was 
wrenched out of the worker’s hand and a 
gun put into his hand instead. 

Mrs. JouHn D. RocKEFELLER—A woman 
can snuggle in anywhere with her tea ket- 
tle and make a home for herself. 

DoNnALD WiILnELM—I wonder if the sum 
total of Sunday marital happiness has in- 
creased 100 per cent by the Monday clos- 
ing order. 

Pror. GILBERT Murray—Trotzky is not 
only the hero of the hour but perhaps the 
most outstanding and startling figure of the 
whole war. 

Herr ScHeEmEMANN—If France and 
Britain renounce annexations and Germany 
insists on them we shall have a revolution 
in the land. : 

DvuKE ERNEST DUNTHER, brother of the 
Empress of Germany—Russia is the only 
country where corruption is on a par with 
the corruption of America. 

W. J. Bryan—Why do we appropriate 
money to exterminate cholera among hogs, 
und then pay licensed men to propagate 
delirium tremens among human beings? 

Mrs. MartHa Wriit1AMs—In speaking 
of a woman it is considered better form for 
men to speak of “the lady,” while women 
usually refer. to each other as “a woman.” 
_ FrRepertcK Harrison—There never was 
in England a time when more readable 
verse without bad quality was produced— 
not even in the time of the Tudors or 
Stuarts. 

CHARLES ZEUBLIN—If we were to put 
every boy and girl at the end of the high 
school course in a working army for a year 
we could develop the greatest vocational 
bureau ever conceived. 

ArtTHuUR HENDERSON—Secret diplomacy, 
compulsory military service, profit from 
the manufacture of the instruments of de- 
struction, should be rendered unnecessary 
in a society of free nations. 

SERGEANT Emprey—I was ‘raised in Vir- 
ginia and brought up on McDuffey’s reader 

nd I had the same opinion of England 
that a minute man or a Sinn Feiner would 
ave, but I found Tommy Atkins the squar- 
est man that ever drew breath. 
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Tee Corene |. The Corona Garden Guide is a compre- 
hensive, authoritative book on_ scientific 
gardening, made practical for home gar- 
deners. 









Get your garden produce early—reuse your soil the greatest 

possible number of times—grow the right things in the right 

soil—don’t let the shady corner lie idle—plant right things 
at the right time—grow the things that have the greatest 
food value—which cut down the grocery bills the most. 

Make every inch of garden soil do double and triple the duty, 
as it will do under scientific gardening. 


Yours is the direct pay of pleasurable hours that mean health and 
reserve energy for every member of the family, the keen joy of 
making things grow, the table delight of one-minute fresh vege- 

tables—and the direct profit of real reduction in the grocery bills. 


Don’t hanaicap Uncle Sam by haphazard gardening—‘‘Do 
your bit’’ to the utmost~garden scientifically as you can in 
your garden, big orsmall, if you willsend for this authoritative 
book of scientific gardening—the Corona Garden Guide. A com- 
prehensive, authoritative encyclopedia of scientific gardening for 
practical day by day, month by month application to your 
garden, big orsmall. It gives you full information about every- 
thing that is garden-grown, vegetables, berries, fruits, decorative 
shrubs, vines and flowers. Send 10c in stamps 
. = enthrallingly ——s and valuable 10c 
ook, worth many, many dollars to you in : : 
garden productions and phnven iiesaiaon, for this Garden Guide 
If you don’t see at first 
examination that here is 


CORONA CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ n 
just the thing you have 


Dept. 7, Milwaukee Wis. been looking for just 


say so—back will come 
your toc and you can 
still keep the book, 


Strawberry Plants That Grow | Re of, NEW CASTLE 



























“* PROGRESSIVE” Best Fall-bearer; also Standard June sorts py aw gg 5 TE = tee tee nee 
in natural colors; offers and tells to 


these famous plants. Write for copy today. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 331, New Castle, 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


If you intend to build a bungalow, 
garage, cottage, play house, chicken 
house or any other kind of small house 
—first consult a Hodgson catalog. 


The Hodgson way is the easy and safe way to 
build. You order your house from an actual photo- 
graph of it, notjusta blue- 
Print full of arrows and 


including our new Seedling, ““COLLINS.”* 
berry and Grape Plants in Assortment. Catalog Free. b 
Whitten’s Nurseries, Box 15, Bridgman, Mich. 


Raspberry, Black- 





dimensions. You know exactly what it will look 
like and how much it will cost. You know there 
will be no extra expenses, no dirt, no noise. 
When the house comes to you in painted and 
fitted sections, it can be quickly erected by un- 
skilled workmen, 


By ordering now and paying 25¢ of the price of 
your house we will prepare and hold it until 
wanted. This will save you time and money. 
Send for catalog today. 













E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 230, 116 Washington 
Street, on, 

, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City 
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TO SECURE 
YOUR FIRST 
ORDER 


with a Guaranteed $4.00 
Satin Lining Free, 
instead of the usual serge or alpaca lining 
—a special proposition to introduce the 
unusual values offered by our system of 
tailoring. 

We have no agents—no dealers—no trav- 
eling salesmen—our values make their own 
customers, and once a Bernard-Hewitt cus- 
tomer, always a Bernard-Hewitt customer, 
But we must secure your first order— 
hence this special offer. 


Guaranteed All Wool 
Blue Serge Suit ) 4 








Made to Measure 


Yes, sir, tailored to your individual meas- 
ure from guaranteed all pure worsted, 
serge, blue, light blue or black, by thor- 
oughly reliable, experienced tailors, and in 
the latest metropolitan style—an almost un- 
heard of value in these times of high prices. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our big book 
which we will send you free contains generous 
samples of other fabrics; plain and fancy mixtures 
from leading woolen mills. Prices $15 to $35.00. 

The $4.00 Satin Lining free offer goes—no matter 
what selection you make—and we pay all shipping 
fares. We take all the risk—you none—for 

s is 


Our Guarantee! 


Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 

You must be pleased in every particular in fit— 
in style—in workmanship and in materials, or we 
don’t want your money. Could anything be fairer? 
Write today—wear real tailor-made clothes of ex- 
ceptional style and value—dress better and save 
money. 

Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready 
for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens—also 
lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. 
It is your guide to correct and economical clothes 
buying. Mail coupon below or send post card at 
once for your copy. 
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Big New Style 


Book 70 Samples FREE 





We Will Line Your First Suit | 
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i Bernard Hewitt Co., Desk G-253 
424-434 So. Green St., Chicago, III. 
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Style Book with 70 Samples Free—also details of 
| your special lining offer. 
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to walk a mile or so up to the trenches 
under the cover of a long ridge beyond 
which was Bocheland. As we came out into 
the road I saw an aeroplane in the distant 
sky beyond the ridge. It was far up among 
white clouds and looked no bigger than a 
lady’s handkerchief. A long line of British 
captive balloons two thousand feet aloft 
were behind us. We had walked about sev- 
enty yards up the road when we heard the 
ominous, express train crash and whistle 
of a big shell coming toward us thru the 
heavens. It passed over our heads and came 
down with a “filthy cr-rump,” as they 
say here, on the corner we had just left. 
Dust and smoke and fragments rose 
in the air. The spray of it just touched me. 
We stopped in dead silence. We had in- 
tended to be careful and pick no quarrels, 
but here we were under fire without any 
warning. The boche plane had spotted our 
ears and had been waiting for them to re- 
appear on the road. Seeing us start with- 
out them it had directed a battery to fire 
at our group. 

It was therefore a direct slam at us and 
far too personal for the best etiquet. 

The officer who was our guide looked 
rather serious. 

“Step in there,” he said, pointing to a 
shot up villa beside us that still had a 
roof and part of its walls. 

“Well, they seem to be gunning for us,” 
he said as another shell went whining and 
whistling and crashing above our heads 
and came down a bit beyond the first. 

The officer told us to stay where we 
were while he went to see what had hap- 
pened to the chauffeurs and cars. While 
he was gone two other shells came over us 
—one a dud. We stood still and silent while 
the thought spread among us that the next 
might land upon the roof above our heads. 

An Australian correspondent put his 
hand upon my arm and made some playful 
remark about my calmness. 

He did not know and doubtless I did not 
show how scared I really was. If I had not 
kept hold of myself I should be running 
yet as they say. 

The officer returned and announced that 
the chauffeurs and cars were all right and 
that he had sent them back. He thought a 
moment and added: “Well, gentlemen, I 
think that we had better go on, but let us 
keep out of the road.” 

It took will power to travel toward 
Bochelaud then—the direction from which 
the shells were coming—but we had to. Not 
one of us would have dared to show the 
white feather. That only our own eyes saw 
—just for a moment—not more. 

We got our legs moving and took the 
field, one by one, and strung out some fifty 
yards apart. Shells went over us, as we 
went on, but mostly from our own bat- 
teries. 

I see now that we had in our little group 
the spirit of valorous armies—the spirit 
which obeys the unwritten law that the 
worst thing of all is to be a coward. 

For that reason a coward in an army is 
a rare thing. 

An American from Memphis, who for 
two years has been fighting with the Brit- 
ish army and notably in the Battle of the 
Somme, tells me: “I have seen but two 
cowards and I cannot be sure about them. 
In fact, I am inclined to doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses regarding them. Alone 
men may be cowards, but very rarely in 
groups or masses. To a mass of men battle 
is like a mighty game of hazard in which 





ench takes his chance with the die. The 
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British do it rather merrily; the French 
with stern faces.” 

Up near the top of the ridge we came to 
a trench and jumped in with a sense of 
relief. We tramped on over a slatted bot- 
tom and soon came to men and their dug- 
outs. Some were doing their washing, others 
winding wire on big spools. One was play- 
ing with a small dog. We found the gen- 
eral and his staff smoking at the luncheon 
table in a dugout and sat down and smoked 
and chatted for half an hour and then took 
a look at the dugout in which they sleep 
down thirty-three eight inch steps below 
the trench-side. 

Going back we cut across lots behind a 
camouflage screen and saw shells falling 
on a ruined village half a mile away. It is 
a habit of the boche to keep pecking at 
villages where they have had to leave valua- 
ble stores of flour or the like. We hurried 
by the shelled corner. We had not time 
even to look at the shell holes. We found 
our cars half a mile back under some trees 
and jumped into them wet with perspira- 
tion. They looked good to us. On our way 


- home we saw the shale dumps and towers 


of the shell-stricken, beleaguered city of 
Lens. One or two fires were burning there. 
It looked rather peaceful in the evening 
sunlight, but we knew that it was within 
the boundaries of hell. As if to signalize 
the fact there came suddenly a burst of 
shrapnel smoke a hundred yards or so 
ahead of us a little off the road. 

One passes gangs of boche prisoners 
working on the highways. They work in a 
leisurely fashion and look well fed and 
quite contented. They have comfortable 
huts in their cages. I have met some mem- 
bers of Uncle Sam’s contingent on the 
British front. Two of them were sitting on 
a heap of débris in a blown up city. I rec- 
ognized the hat and uniform. They reached 
for my hand as I came near. 

“New York,” I said. 

“Kansas City,” they piped up in chorus. 

“How are you?’ I asked. 

“Drenched in tea,” said one. “Tea for 
breakfast, tea for luncheon, tea at four 
o'clock, tea for dinner. The tea habit has 
acquired us. We have walked seven miles 
to get a bottle o’ wine and some tobacco. 
I know there’s some shops here somewhere 
but I don’t know French enough to find 
’em.” - 

“What's the matter with water?” I 
asked. 

“Water! Say, the water wagon is a 
hearse here unless the water is sterilized 
and then some way it don’t taste like home 
water.” 

“And we ain’t seen a woman since we 
got here,” said the other. “I’d just like to 
see some skirts movin’ up an’ down the 
street here. It would kind o’ comfort me.” 

“What are you doing?” 

“Gander-dancin’,” one of them answered. 
“Workin’ with pick and shovel. It ain’t 
what we expected to do, but we ain’t kick- 
in’, we have a purty good time. Of course 
it’s new and sometimes we git kind o’ lone- 
some for home but that’s to be expected.” 

They complained that the tobacco they 
get here doesn’t “bite back” quite hard 
— and I am sending them some that 
will. 

To one close to this line it is evident that 
the German machine is out-matched. On 
every sector I have visited I hear four 
shells going toward Bocheland for one that 
comes this way and that also is the ob 
servation of others. When an advance is 
— they smother the enemy with artillery 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF 
FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 346) 


any particular race, or color, or creed, To 
be an American you have only to choose 
whole-heartedly the heritage of freedom, 
and stand ready to work for it, fight for it, 
die for it when the need arises. 

As this old world, thru the smoke of 
battle, struggles on toward its new day, 
let those whose heritage is freedom hold 
fast the inspiration which gives a touch 
of glory to the grim fact of war. We fight 
ta destroy war; to guarantee that even the 
weakest nation shall henceforth enjoy its 
rights in safety; that in future the sun 
shall shine, the winds blow and the rain 
fall upon no nation deprived by force of 
the Heritage of Freedom. 

Rouse ye! b'ord of many nations! 

Birthplace of liberty, land of delight! 

Freedom calls you. She is menaced, 

By the mail-clad hosts of might— 

Loose your banners! Send them streaming, 

Gleaming with a holy light. 


The National eal 
League 





Honorary President 


Alton B. Parker, 





Honorary Vice-President 


S. Stanwood Menken, | 
| 
} 





| Elihu Root, 


President | 
| The Committee on Patriot- | 
ism Through Education: | 


tobert M. McElroy, Chairman, 
Head of the Department of History and 
Po.itics at Princeton University _ 
Mrs. Thomas J. Preston, Jr., 
Secretary ‘| 
Henry J. Allen, 
Editor of the “Wichita Daily Beacon,” 
Wichita, Kansas 


Albert Bushnell Hart, | 


Professor of Government at Harvard 
University 
| Shailer Mathews, 
| Dean of the University of Chicago 
| S. Stanwood Menken, 
President of the National Security League 
| Mrs. Philip North Moore, 
President of the National Council of 
| Women 
Thomas F. Moran, 
Professor of History and Economics, 
Purdue University, Indiana 
|| Calvin W. Rice, 
Secretary of the American Society of | 
i} Mechanical Engineers 
| Charles P. Neill, 
Former U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 
| Col. Charles E. Lydecker, : 
Chairman Board of Trustees, College of 
the City of New York 
Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, 
Principal of the Hich School of Com- 
merce, New York City 
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Tre furniture which your children 


now perhaps treat with scant re- 


ee ee spect will be held in new regard when 
mahogany with finelywoven || they are grown—the regard which 
yy. ANF comes from its associations. If it has 
ad ReenengEs GONG stood the buffetings of years, and if it 


has the permanence of good design, it 
will passon fromyour children to their 
Karpen children—a treasured possession. 


Karpen Furniture 


is not likely to be discarded by any family. 
It carries itself proudly through the years, 
yielding to time nothing of its first excellence. 
The reasons for its permanence are simple— 
sound materials, good workmanship, the best 
known design. Added to this isa markedly |, 
individual feature—the Karpenesque loose 
spring cushion upholstery. Ask your Karpen 
dealer to tell you about this, and to show 
you the beautiful Karpen designs he carries. 
Send 14c for Book 123 of Karpen Furniture 


showing suites and single piecesin both 
modern and period designs. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


900 South Michigan Avenue, Chicazo 
37th Street and Broadway, New Ycrk 


Furniture 



























Additional Endorsements 


We are glad to add to our previous 

announcement of the leading educators 
and men of affairs who endorse this 
campaign in The Independent the || 
names of the following Governors: 
Gov. Charles S. Whitman, New York. 
Gov. Frank O. Lowden, Illinois. 
Gov. John J. Cornwell, West Virginia. 
Gov. James Withycombe, Oregon. 
Gov. J. F. A. Strong, Alaska. 

| Gov. Arthur Capper, Kansas. 

|| Gov. Julius C. Gunter, Colorado. 


| 
= || 




















Dog Kennel No. 4 Poultry House for 200 hens—S5 units No. 3 Poultry House for 30 hens 


H OD G S ON The Hodgson poultry and dog houses enable you to take care of the 
stock with the least amount of trouble. This dog kennel is well- 
PORTAB ventilated, sanitary and storm-proof. The poultry houses are made 
LE of red cedar, vermin-proofed, and are absolutely complete inside. 
All neatly painted and made in sections that can be quickly bolted 

H O U S E S together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


ao St. E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 6 East 39th Street 


New York City 
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Always Among 
the High Guns 


High scores at the traps,can be achieved only with guns 
in perfect working order. Always among the high guns at 
the tournaments you'll find the wise shooters using 


a 
3-in-One 

The Universal Gun Oil 
Successful trapshooters and game hunters everywhere have 
used 3-in-One over 20 years. They prefer this high-grade oil 
because it always keeps their firearms in the smoothest work- 

ing condition. Never gums or collects dirt. 
3-in-One not only lubricates perfectly the magazine, trigger, 
shell extractor, hammer and break joints, but it absolutely 
prevents rust forming inside or outside the barrels and on 


every other metal part. Cleans the barrel of burned black 


powder residue. 


and fore-end. 


Also cleans and polishes the wooden stock 
Keeps the whole gun bright and shiny, like 


new. Leading firearm manufacturers use and recommend 
3-in-One. Try it yourself! 
3-in-One is sold at all stores—in 25c Handy Oil Cans and 
in 15c, 25c and 50c bottles. 
FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary 
of Uses— both Free. Write us a postal. 


Three-in- 


ee eee 





adway, New York 





Ya'e—and protection 


Regardless of the kind of Yale 
product that is called upon to 
serve you, that product bears the 
trade-mark “Yale” as visible en- 

during evidence that 
it is the best that 
over half a century 
of skilled experience 
and knowledge can 
produce. 

See that trade-mark 
“Yale” on the locks and 
hardware you buy. It is 
your guide to superiority, 

your guarantee of 
protection. And it is 
never left off the 
product. 


Yale Products for sale 
by Hardware Dealers 


The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. . 

9 East 40th Street, N. Y. City 
Chicago Office: 77 E, Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd, 
St. Catharines. Ont. 





AVOID tHe COLDanp 
DRAUGHTS or WET SPRING 


OT only does Chamberlin Strip 
pay for itself within four years 
_ out of fuel-savings alone, but in 
Spring, Summer and Fall it bars the 
cold damp winds, keeps out filthy 
street dirt, soot, rain and deadens 
outside noises. It lightens house- 
cleaning twelve months a year. Pre- 
vents windows Teom rattling or 
mming. a 
mming. | GU oe eee 10 YEARS 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


STANDARD FOR 25 
WRITE: fer, illustrated, descriptive book 


and list of users in your vicinity. 









CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119Dinan Building, Detroit. 








THE BIGGEST BRITISH 
BLUNDER 


(Continued from page 343) 
living in trenches two years may have 
helped some; he was, I am inclined to 
think, maybe a trifle the worse for a drink 
himself. And yet— 

He was human. He had put in two years 
in the bloody trenches fighting for his King 
and his Country. He had a wife and some 
kiddies, and he cared enough for them to 
walk eight miles in the mud to see them 
and spend Christmas with them. 

And the King he served and the country 
for which he will probably die, without 
knowing just what for, did not care enough 
for him while he was “somewhere in 
France” to keep Drink away from his wife 
or protect his children from “‘another man 
in the ’ouse.” 

You can take it for what it is worth. It 
is only one such out of thousands. This one 
came within my ken. I doubt if even Ten- 
nyson could have made a poem out of it. 
And I am quite sure SIR Barclay Peats 
couldn’t, not even. for Allsopps. 

Some cold facts that are calculated to 
make a Prohibitionist hot are these: 

During 1917, every day, submarines de- 
stroyed the equivalent of 120,000 loaves of 
bread. But during that same period the 
breweries of Great Britain destroyed the 
equivalent of 750,000 loaves of bread a day. 

The British Government allows brewers 
to outbid millers by one pound, six shillings, 
and three pence a ton for grain. As a result, 
the farmers sell the best grain to the brew- 
ers, and the poorest goes for bread. 

Since the beginning of the war, the brew- 
eries of England have destroyed 390,000 
tons of sugar, equaling thirty-eight weeks 
of sugar rations for the entire population. 

The people of Great Britain are not al- 
lowed to vote on whether they will have 
the public house in a town or not; hun- 
dreds of fowns and cities would go dry at 
once if the people had the right of local 
option. But the whole question of the public 
house is in the hands of a small Board of 
Magistrates appointed by the Crown, and 
the people are not allowed to vote on the 
matter. 

In addition to all the special privileges 
granted it by the British Government, the 
Trade has just had allowed it a 20 per cent 
increase of beer output for the munition 
workers during the year 1918. 

The Government gives as the excuse for 
this that if the munition workers were de- 
nied their beer they would go on a strike 
and seriously hinder the carrying on of 
the war. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment has never given the workers an op- 
portunity to express themselves at the 
polls in a legal election; but several plebi- 
scites have been taken within the last few 
weeks by the temperance people with tre- 
mendous majorities for absolute prohibi- 
tion in working centers. As for example, ‘at 
Spennymore, a coal mining district, the 
plebiscite stood 2765 for prohibition and 
148 against. At Clydebank, a boat build- 
ing area, the vote stood 8207 for prohibi- 
tion, 1861 against. At Barrhead, another 
great industrial center, the vote stood 3343 
for prohibition, 299 against. 

In spite of all this, the brewers make 
the Government believe that there is grave 
danger if the British workman is deprived 
of his beer. 

In other words drink rules the present 
British Government. It is more afraid of 
its greatest enemy than of the German or 
the Austrian. 

And here is where this question touches 
America, and will continue to do so more 
and more as the war goes on. 
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American soldiers and sailors come out 
of dry camps and off dry ships to be swept 
into the arms of prostitutes and thru the 
doors of public houses in Great Britain. 
Thousands of these lads will never reach 
France, and thousands: will be sent home 
in disgrace, ruined in body and soul with- 
out ever having struck a blow for freedom. 

At Plymouth, last November, American 
sailors were met by women of the town 
and by public house keepers, and practical- 
ly forced into a drunken debauch, so brutal 
and disgusting that even the local press of 
Plymouth, not in sympathy with the pro- 
hibitionists, in leading editorials, exprest 
horror at the sight ‘“‘of the young American 
sailors, many of them mere boys, who were 
enticed into the public houses of Ply- 
mouth.” (Quotation from editorial, Ply- 
mouth News.) 

The following comment by one of the 
leading citizens of Plymouth will, perhaps, 
give some faint idea of what America may 
expect to be the fate of her sailors and 
soldiers when they begin to come over to 
England in the spring: 

FROM A DRY COUNTRY TO A WET. 


Smr,—The United States of America, when 
she entered upon this war, at once put into 
operation the total prohibition of the liquor 
traffic in order that her sons might be the better 
fitted to do the work which the nation required 
of them. 

Thruout the whole of this day, in the streets 
of this town, may be seen the sailors of sober 
America in various degrees of intoxication as 
the result of their coming to England with its 
free drinking facilities. Is this, may I ask, the 
Way we are going to repay the mothers of 
America who are sending their boys to help 
fight our battles? What will America say about 
such demoralization of her men? Shame on us 
that we should be willing to allow it to be pos- 
sible for. another nation to cast reproach upon 
us for making her men drunk. If we have no 
pity for our own boys, for heaven’s sake let us 
have some pity for the clean, sober lads who 
have come as guests to our shores, and as a 
proof of our sincerity let us deal with the drink 
as America has dealt with it. 

Ropert SIMPSON. 

Berkeley Lodge, Plymouth, November 12. 





Srr,—It has been amply demonstrated on the 
Plymouth streets today that the publicans’ and 
liquor dealers’ “blow” is effectual enough to 
satisfy any Hun. Scores of young sailors may 
have been seen this afternoon, chiefly Ameri- 
cans, more than likely from “dry” States, and 
themselves lifelong teetotalers, but overcome by 
the temptations our town offers to the unwary, 
they stagger under the influence of intoxicating 
drink. ENGLISH MOTHER. 

From the Western Morning News, Plymouth, 
November 13, 1917. 

The American Young Men’s Christian 
Association has a magnificent “Hut” on the 
Strand in London. I was speaking in it 
one night. The room was filled with sol- 
diers and sailors from all the Allied coun- 
tries. Our own lads were there from ten 
different states. 

While I was speaking, a young lad lay 
in the middle of the floor on his back, so 
drunk he could not lift his head. He had 
been pulled in from the Strand by one of 
the secretaries, out of the arms of a woman 
of the streets. He wore a uniform. He was 
from America. And in all probability he 
will be sent home, as thousands have al- 
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“Not the name of a thing, 
but the mark of a service’’ 


Instead of one manu- 
facturer’s spasmodic 
development of his 
product, MAZDA Ser- 
vice substitutes a sys- 
tematic, all-inclusive, 
study of incandescent 
electric lamps for. 
several manufacturers: 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


“MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide 
service to certain lamp manufacturers. Its 
purpose is to collect and select scientific and 
practical information concerning progress 
and developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the ee entitled to re- 
ceive this Service, MAZDA Service is cen- 
tered in the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at S dy, 








The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps 
which meet thestandards of MAZDA Service. 
Itisthusanassuranceof quality. This trade- 
mark is the property of the General Electric 
Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
H GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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ready been sent to Canada, in disgrace. 
A few nights later coming into Picca- 
dilly, angther lad was found dead in that 


What 15¢ sin; You ‘te Nation's Capital 


¢ matter Sc in stamps or coin will bring you e Pathfinder 
Washington, the ——e of the a HY ann on cial Th Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at 


c . ca 4 earn the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
well known square, and by his side stood > ae at this world ca shar you a clear, im- world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now inits 28th year, This pa- 

7 - . ahh . trated ‘di is of public affairs | °°" fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
the girl with whom he had been living in and correct 








jagnosi want to kee 
P posted on whatis going on inthe world, at the least expense 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. | of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin: 
learly, fairly, briefly—here itis.. Send 2Se to showthat you might like sucha paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 2 
weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. The Pathfinder,Box39 ,Wash 





London. He also were a uniform, and he 
came from America. And he died. in a 
drunken delirium. 

Dead! SIR Knights and Brewers of the 
House of Lords. Dead! Right Honorable 
Members of Parliament. Dead! by act of 
the real rulers of Great Britain, the brew- 
ers of the drink that killed him, and will 
kill thousands more, some of them your 
lads, mothers of America, who have given send me speci- 
your boys to make the “world free for sehen maps) NAME 


™ FREE 
democracy. ») per INDEPENDENT DRESS: 





Whatever omer ma — be it th t 
= aeons 2 fhe fo the toes teres —_ spelling of ‘. pu oe 
D Bij tractor, while coni‘cic-rtlus Now Creation 5 
ICTIONARY a, a clear, accurate. final answer 


REGULAR AND INDIA-PAPER 
g0ITIONS 


1G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Save Money, Secure Satisfaction, 
Avoid Future Expense 


Use Con-Ser-Tex 


Canvas Roofing 


It makes a neat, attractive, durable surface 
which will last as long as the house itself. 

This roofing material costs less than most 
others, is inexpensive to lay. For years has 
been giving satisfactory service. 

Wherever a neat, artistic waterproof sur- 
face is wanted CON-SER-TEX should be 
used. It will not leak, buckle, crack, stretch, 
peel or rot. 

CON-SER-TEX is a canvas roofing chem- 
ically treated to protect the fiber from mil- 
dew and the detrimental action of the oil in 
paint. 


Water-proof, Weather-proof 
Wear-proof 


CON-SER-TEX is a perfect material for 
a roof, porch covering, or porch floor; on 
sleeping balconies, garage roofs, etc. In the 
suburban sections of the towns and cities 
throughout the United States, you will find 
hundreds of attractive and artistic homes 
where CON-SER-TEX is largely used—it 
renders continued satisfaction. 

Investigate its merits. Send us the dimen- 
sions of your roof, porch floors, sleeping 
balcony, or the surface you want covered. 

e will mail you samples showing quality, 
width, weight, and free illustrated copy of 
“Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 
8 Thomas Street New York C:ty 


Chicago Distributor’: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 Wells Street 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co. Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., San Francisco 
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iIlmperial Sanitary Floor 


Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 


Tt is a composition material, easily applied in plastic form over old 
or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Lald 3-8 to 1-2 
in. thick—Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

It p-esents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 

ractically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for the accumu- 
of grease, dirt or moisture—I|s noiseless and doves not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Poreh, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital— 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor i» desired. 
our cholce of several colors. Full information and sample 
FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 


950 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On the market 10 years. 


UNO... CUUUETTECLL ALE 


The night before I sailed for New York, 
at the conclusion of my campaign, I went 
into several public houses in Liverpool. 
After getting back to my hotel, I sat down 
to write out a description of the scenes I 
had witnessed, but I found myself without 
language to tell the story. 

American, Australian, Canadian, New 
Zealand sailors and soldiers, plied with 
liquor by English girls dealing it out behind 
the bars that were covered with drunken 
vomit; women, surging thru the arms of 
men, women in every stage of bestial drunk- 
enness, from silly to obscene; American 
sailor boys pitched out headlong into the 
street by the public house attendants to 
give room for more inside before the pub 
closed; and all this before 8:30 p. m. Every 
night it is the same in every city of the 
Kingdom. Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Glasgow, London. 

And meanwhile Sir Arthur Yapp and 
Lord Rhondda for the Food Control, fran- 
tically appeal to America to save the grain 
and send it over so that England may not 
starve. As Secretary Baker has said, most 
of our boys come from prohibition territory. 
Our camps are without a wet canteen. Our 
navy is without drink. But the English 
camps are all wet. The Australian, Cana- 
dian and New Zealand camps are also dry. 
But the outrage of the whole domination 
of the Brewers’ rule of the military system 
in Great Britain is that as soon as the 
Australian, Canadian and New Zealand 
camps are set up in Great Britain, whether 
they want it or not, a wet canteen is im- 
posed on them. Of course the British Gov- 
ernment cannot do that to our camps even 
in England, but the moment our boys walk 
outside the camp and go into London or 
any other city they are at once the prey 
of the most unscrupulous and deadly temp- 
tations. 

Incidentally, let me say as another 
“eold” fact that a little before Christmas, 
by order of the military authorities (which 
means the Brewer over all), 80,000 gallons 
of whisky were sent to one camp in France 
for the English officers alone, to cheer their 
Christmas festivities! And God alone 
knows how many battles have been lost 
in this war on account of the “festivities” 
of drunken officers. 

Coming back to my hotel that night after 
my visits to the pubs, I went into the great 
room called the “Lounge.” 

Hundreds of people of the most fashion- 
able, and as I learned by inquiry, of the 
titled and military circles of Great Britain, 
sat around tables smoking, and drinking. 
And on every table but one were from two 
to four kinds of drink. The King’s exam- 
ple has not been followed. He pledged him- 
self to abstain from drink during the war. 
But his subjects, at least the rich and the 
titled and the military, drink just as much 
as ever. They support the Brewers’ govern- 
ment just as solidly as do the “low down” 
drinkers in the unscented pub. 

The one table where no drink was being 
served was a table where sat five American 
naval officers. At the sight of it I felt like 
getting up and giving three cheers. At no 
time in my life have I ever been prouder 
of my country, or more glad to call myself 
an American. 

It is only fair to say for the English 
press that never before have the prominent 
dailies in the big cities, Leeds, Manches- 
ter, Bristol, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Crewe, 
Bradford, Birmingham, given so much space 
to reports of prohibition meetings and that 
in the time of great scarcity of space ow- 
ing to important war news. To any one who 
understands the hostile attitude of the Eng- 
lish press, to anything that mentions pro- 
hibition, this fact is very significant, and 





as far as it means anfthing, very hopeful. 





Protect the Song Birds 


Without the song birds all of 
our food crops would be de- 
stroyed by insects. They save 
millions of ebushels of grain, 
fruit and vegetables every year. 
It is your duty to protect 
them and furnish them with 
safe homes in which to raise 
their young this spring. You 
will be paid a thousandfold, 
for they will free your grounds 
and gardens from insect pests 
and gladden your heart with 
their beauty and song. There 
is just the right kind of a 


Dodson Bird House 


for every kind of bird. You can attract any 
bird to your home grounds—by simply put- 
ting up the right house. Dodson Bird Houses 
awarded Gold Medal at Panama Exposition, 
San Francisco. 


Don’t Wait—Order Now | 


Many birds are suspicious of houses that 
smell of fresh paint. So put your houses out 
early and give them time to weather. Then 
you will be sure of a tenant for every house. 


Write today for beautiful F-ee Bird Book, 
with artistic free colored bird picture. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON Zien, Ans 
762 Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, Ill, 


Dodson’s Sparrow Trap, the only real commercial trap 
guaranteed to rid your community of these grain eat- 
ing, quarrelsome pests. Price $6. 














COLLIE PUPPIES | 


Tracing from late 
J. PPERPONT MORGAN’S 
$s.000 Champion Wishaw Clinker, &c. 









Choicest 
Males, $25 


Choice 
Females, $10 


lerfect health; sable and white, very handsome; 
RAISED WITH CHILDREN; will ship immediately 
on receipt of check; money refunded if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory; certified pedigree given. 


FIRE, BURGLARS 


Many a home has been saved from Fire and 
Burglars by the intelligence of a thoroughbred Collie; 
it is conceded that all evildoers always avoid a 
home where a thoroughbred Collie is kept. 

We sold thousands of dollars’ worth of Collies to 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. We have letters from 
the late Mr. Morgan to prove this statement. PINE 
GROVE COLLIE KENNELS, Long Branch, N. J.; 
order immediately; directions for feeding with each 
puppy. 

















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 











America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 
Dog Medicines} 118 West 31st Street, New York 











RABBITS 


A PROFITABLE SIDE-LINE OCCUPATION 
Tells how to provide for the shortage in meat, 
Our book: ‘“‘The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit,”’ by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Eighth 
edition, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 25 cents with sample copy 
of the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE con 
taining Rabbit and Pet Stock Department. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 312, Syracuse, N.Y. 








OPPORTUNITY A beautiful farm, fertile 


and well tilled, large 
stock, all modern implements, grazing land for fatting 
cattle in most fruitful part of Empire State, by auto one 
day from New York City on state roads, orchards just in 
bearing, certified milk contracts bringing in $100 a day. 
Immediate sale, price, $68,000. Apply Box O, The Inde- 
pendent, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 
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But. to offset this is the fact (another 
eold fact, that makes the prohibitionist 
hot) that the churches in Great Britain 
are not united on the prohibition of the 
Trade. They are not only not united, they 
are in a large number of very influential 
instances directly opposed to prohibition. 
The Anglican church is actually in league 
with the brewer, in many cases, and a 
heavy shareholder in the business. 

At our meetings, which were held with- 
out resolutions, and as far as the audiences 
were concerned were non-committal, on 
various occasicns, vicars, archdeacons and 
bishops presided as chairmen. And in sev- 
eral instances, these Christian leaders, men 
high in the ecclesiastical life of the British 
Empire, went out of their way to express 
their disapproval of prohibition, and their 
conviction that the Trade could never be 
put down. 

One of the most prominent bishops in 
England, at one of my meetings, asked as 
a personal favor of the press that it pub- 
lish his distinct disapproval of the prin- 
ciple of prohibition, and also to publish 
that he would not have presided if he had 
known that the meeting was for the pur- 
pose of endorsing prohibition as a public 
measure ! 

Prominent brewers and wine merchants 
are pillars in the Church of England, and 
support with their enormous war profits 
eathedral charities and funds for hospitals. 
They are reckoned among the great phi:an- 
thropists of the church and no social or 
ecclesiastical stigma attaches to them on 
account of the Trade in which they are 
engaged. 

In this connection, it is a very peculiar 
fact (another cold fact, to make the pro- 
hibitionist hot) that the cathedral towns 
of England are the worst towns in the Em- 
pire so far as drink and slums are con- 
cerned. This fact is conceded by the church 
people themselves and by every well in- 
formed Englishman. One would naturally 
suppose that a cathedral town, the center 
of powerful church activities, would be the 
best and cleanest and best housed and tem- 
perate. But they are just the opposite. 
Canterbury, the oldest cathedral town in 
Great Britain, has more public houses to 
the 1000 people than any other town in 
England, and its streets swarm with 
drunken sailors and soldiers, and its slums 
smell to heaven of bad housing and vice. 
perhaps Sir Barclay Peat, of Allsopps, 
could throw a beam of light on the reason 
why. 

The American public might possibly 
question the serious nature of the condi- 
tions in Great Britain in regard to the 
“Trade,” and its effect on the war, and be 
inclined to put these statements down as 
the rabid utterances of a professional pro- 
hibitionist. But the most outspoken criti- 
cism of the English Government is being 
made by the English people themselves. 
Dr. John Clifford is the best known and 
most widely respected preacher in London. 
Here is what he said on New Year’s Day 
in London: 2 


Compulsory rationing is at our doors, and 
still the Government hesitates to reduce the 
amount of grain now given to the manufactur- 
ers of strong drink. How much more patriotic 
and sane the course adopted in Canada and 
America! For example, Canada, mistress in 
her own house, has banished Bacchus from her 
premises, and will give him no quarter so long 
as the war lasts, and with uplifted hands this 
daughter-land beseeches us, with cries and tears, 
not to lead her brave sons, who have come to 
help us in our fight, into the temptation to 
drink aleohol. America, strong and resolute, has 
banished the drink from the tables of officers, 
and will not suffer the Army to be damaged by 
it, adds her plea to that of Canada! Can we 
longer refuse their joint appeal? Can the divi- 
dend-holders in distilleries and breweries take 
their money stained with blood without shame? 
~—The British Weekly, January 3, 1918. 














Yes it costs more to butld NOW than it did 
one, two or five years ago. 
however, has not increased more than twenty-eight 
per cent since 1914, while other building materials 
have advanced as much as seventy-five per cent. 











The cost of lumber, 





In terms of farm products, present 
prices received for hogs, wheat, corn, 
oats, cotton, etc., will buy twice as 
much lumber this year as in 1914. 
Likewise prices received for nearly 
every commodity in trade represent 
a greater buying power in the lumber 
market today than at any time in 
the past decade. . Therefore when 
we say 


BUILD NOW—WITH WOOD 


Weare urging you to build the home ~ 


you have longed for at a price that 
represents a smaller per cent of your 
surplus, than when the entire scale 
of commodity prices was materially 


lower. Over One-Half Billion 
Board Feet Annually of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


are produced by this organization. 
That means an abundant supply of 
moderate priced, reliable building 
material available to home-buiiders 
during this season. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


is the ideal wood forcomplete homes. _| 








The framing material is light, strong 
and durable. The interior finish 
supplies a woodwork which will 
delight the most fastidious house- 
wife. 





WE will send on request booklet containing attractive home de- 
signs, brochure on proper finishing of woodwork and fin- 
ished samples. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade-Marked and sold by 


dealers east of the Rockies : 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
866 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Write today 
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[EPAGE's | 


GLU b HANDY 


TUBES 


MEND—DOONT SPEND 


SIGNET 





TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. Makes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Youn: 

Process.’’ ‘oid for low cash—instaliment or asm 4 
Rental applies on purchase price, 


Gvarantee Free trial. 
YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO, Dept. 664 Chicago 
























Try It Free for 20 Days 
AY Adding and 


Adds with ey be and accuracy of highest priced 
machines. Also directly subtracts. Eliminates 
errors, Is portable and handy for use on desk, 
ledger, etc. Used by U. S. Govt., B. & O. Ry., 
International Harvester Co., and thousands of 
business and professional men. Sent anywhere 
by mail upon request for 20-day free trial, Send 
no money, but write today. 
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Child-Training Book’ 


50 Cents a Week 


Here’s a special offer of tremendous importance 
to parents. A complete course in child-training, 
in book form, at half the regular ite only 
50c a week! 


The Foundation Library 
for Young People i7s"7°s, ine 


proper phys- 
ical and mental development of the child. 11 volumes, 
handsomely bound in genuine buckram; 6,000 pages 
(6x9 inches), and hundreds of full-page Thasteelions, 


Priceless_knowle of His Geogra: 
Physiolory. Science, Natural Hi. 





tory, phy, Literature, 
story, Music, Astronomy and Bho? 
¥ presented in simple but fasci acicating form, Instructive an 

ontectelning to children and adults 
dress in the coupon 


7 Days’ Ti 
ays ria brings the eleven 


books to you for seven days’ trial. Coupon explains 
offer, which is open to every person within the boun- 
daries of the U. 8. and Oanada, Act now! Rising paper 


Your name and ad- 


costs will compel an advance in price when the present 
stock is exhausted, 





=o oe MAIL THIS COUPON@ = == = 

American pena Dept. F 2483, Chicago, U.S.A. 

Please send set of The Foundation Library f: ‘or seven days’ ex. 
shipping charges collect. 

nd $2. 200m month thereafter untill have paid $24.80 (regular 


Pp ne $60 or return the books at your expense. Title not to pass 
Entil. fully paid, 


PN aiiicdindintistnmiaiindieninaiuntnniibiicmanteniiiniiieddiuaial e 


REFERENCE 


Uncle Sam’s Boys 
Love to Sing 


And Other Amusements Are Few 


Why not send one or a dozen or 
more copies of this NEW song 
book to the soldiers and sailors? 


The Khaki Song Book 


For our Soldier and our Sailor 
Boys. Contains Seventy-five 
Numbers. Striking Three-color 
Cover Design, Poster Style. 
Price 30 cents. $20.00 per hun- 
dred, carriage not prepaid. 


“The contents are of a character that will 
appeal universally to ‘our boys at the 
front.’ "’—Musical Courier. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


BOSTON Room 10 MASS. 

















_ Shelltex 
Shur-on- 


-EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economy 


+ Style 
Economical, besides 


being comfortable 

and stylish, for they 
protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons—Quality Guaranteed. 


At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
<—uTrademark Established 1864 








Pebbles 


Lady Visitor—So your poor friend was 
killed. Ah, but never mind—he is at rest! 

Billjim (sick of it)—Yus. He’s at rest. 
—Sydney Bulletin. 


“My wife burst into a flood of tears the 
other night.” 

“Did she cause any trouble?” 

“IT should. say so. Swept away £5 for a 
new hat in the first torrent.”—London 
Opinion. 

Lady (intent on obtaining new novel)— 
Have you “The Soul of a Bishop”? 

Flurried Assistant (new to the library 
business)—I don’t know, madam. I’ve 
never given the matter any thought.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


Lady to Conductor—You will have to 
trust me. I forgot my purse. I am one of 
the director’s wives. 

Conductor—I’m sorry, but I couldn’t do 
that even if you were the director’s only 
wife.— Mississippi Collegian. 


“Young man, IT want my gas turned off !” 

“This isn’t the gas company. This is the 
water office.” 

“Well, then, turn off the water—I 
haven’t time to come ’way down here for 
nothing !”—Lamb. 


American Soldier (somewhere in France) 
—What’s the matter? 

Injured Frenchman—A shell just hit me. 

American Soldier (formerly traffic cop 
in U. S. A.)—Did you get its number?— 
London Opinion. 


Son of the House (facetiously)—Enter 
Lieutenant Swifson—an officer and a gen- 
tleman. 

His Sister (teasing)—Well, don’t leave 
your friend outside, Bertie, do ask him in. 
—London Opinion. 


Trotzky—Yes, Excellency, we have pre- 
pared the canaille by telling them you are 
democrats and brothers. 

Von Biilow—And if they doubt you? 

Trotzky—Excellency, we have the guil- 
lotine !—London Opinion. 


Colonel—You’re a thoro bad egg, your 
conduct’s outrageous. How you ever came 
to be an officer, I don’t know. 

Subaltern (bitterly)—No, sir. If it 
hadn’t been for this beastly war, I should 
have been in Holy Orders long ago.—Froth. 

“Are you farmers worrying about the 
crops?” 

“Not as much as the city folks,” replied 
Mr. Corntossel. “We farmers get ours first. 
The city folks will have to take what’s 
left.’—London Opinion. 





The Author—The play’s a failure—an 
absolute failure! 

The Leading 
you think so? 

The Author—Why, the critics are all in 
front and they seem to be enjoying them- 
selves fiendishly !—London Opinion. 


Lady—Whatever makes 


“The wrist-watch has done much for our 
trade.” 

“Where is your trade?’ 

“It is mainly in Africa. Formerly we 
couldn’t sell a native a watch because he 
wore no pockets to carry it in.”—London 
Opinion. 


The man who saw an enormous service 
flag with thirty stars hanging under the 
three gold balls of. Ikey Goldstein’s credit 
emporium stopped short in surprize and 
amusement, and then, moved to patriotic 
wrath, went in to investigate. 

“How does it happen you’ve got a serv- 
ice flag like that, Ikey?’ he asked. “Have 
you thirty relatives in the American 
army ?”’ 

“No, I got no relatives.” 

“Well, you certainly never had thirty 
employees to send with the colors, did 
you?” 

“No, I got no employees.” 

“But. look here, Ikey, this is serious 
then. What do you mean by putting out a 
service flag like that?” 

Ikey grinned expansively and threw out 
his hands in a generous gesture, “Vell,” he 
said, “customers.”—New Idea, 


68 isa 
healthful temperature 
| for your home 


| SAVE COAL 


oy 44 OXY 
a 46. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
" ROCHESTER NY 








Home Guard Army Bargains 


Army Officers say: Bannerman's| 


arsenals ere a Godsend to us."* 
ae. 000 a aoa 
0v0 Revolve 


200 Machine Guns 
100 B-L. Field Cannons 
$.000,000 Cartre’s 60 B-L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments|50,000 E- ae Shells 
2,500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (blue) 
40,000 Knapsacks' 
We have supplied 
} ama stock of army auction goods, 
ment, many states and sles with| 
obsolete gervissabte rifles, equipments, and uniforms. 
Gov't auction sale terms, cash with er. Examina- 
tion and testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries. 
Large illustrated 428 pp. encyclop. catalog ‘mailed, 50c 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS 501 B’WAY, N. Y. 
























The University of Chicago 


HOM 


on detailed in- 
rooeppcerspmaemonegaad 








Good memory is absolutely 
essential to success,for Memory 
is Power. est 


your memory! 12 will 
send you Free my Copy- 


to Remember names, faces,st! 
will Self Cont Confidence, 
Ww .. Add 


ve et School. 1404 Hearst Bide. 


REDUCE COST OF LIVING Dontectic*scicnes 


100-pp. handbook FREE. Courses for home-makers, teachers, 
dietitians, nurses and many other well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 629 W. 69th St.. Chicago 
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BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 


The Single Six-Year Term for 
President. 

The California 
Law. 

State Constabularies. 

Independence of the Philippines. 

The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 
he Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States. 

The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 


Both sides of all these fourteen de- 
bates will be furnished for only 25 
cents. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
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. SPEAKERS, LECTURERS : 
















hana change—and interior finish |'j 
has changed with time. | 


Today, the first requirement of a wall is that | 
it stay in the background—it must be quiet. ||| 
Quiet, in order that the beauty and proportion || 
i) of a room be enhanced. Quiet, so that the iI 
furniture, hangings, rugs, pictures, all the || 
| "makeup" of the home’s personality may be | 








allowed expression. 


Liquid Velvet forever cures one of the anti- 
| quated desire for patterns, Liquid Velvetcomes |} 
\|| in white and 24 shades. Write for booklet and ||| 


| ‘color chart. 


{Hy A 
To see a room finished in its own shade of } 

| 

| 





Liquid Velvet is an oil enamel that dries with- i 
| out lustre. Walls and ceilings may be clean i 
tepeatedly without harming the finish. | 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH CO. ii] 
101 Washington Ave South Bend, Ind: |) 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years i 


4 
| 

















We assist 
in prepar- 





ing material for special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly serv- 
ice. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
500 Vifth Avenue, New York. 
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Blue-jay 
For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 





How Blue-jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain by 
reli:viag the pressure. 
| B is the B&B wax, which gently undermines 





thecorn. Usually it takes only 48 hours to end 
the corn completely. 

is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
wetting. It wraps around the toe, and makes 
the plaster snug and comfortable. 

Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, one 
joesn’t feel the corn. The action is gentle, and 
applied to the corn alone. So the corn disap- 
pears without soreness. 




















A NEW DEAL FOR CITY 
TREES 


(Continued from page 360) 


force the mandate. Just a word here con- 
cerning humans who assail our trees. Alas, 
yes, there are humans who thru carelessness 
or thru wantonness, sometimes thru both, 
inflict injury on these woody, leafy, shady, 
beauty-bestowing benefactors of our race. 
The shade tree statute and ordinance are 
effective in dealing with these. 

But we depend more upon the increase of 
knowledge and the potency of love than 
upon the law. And so we conduct what we 
call our propaganda work. The object is 
to win people to the love of trees, parks, 
plants, flowers and the like. That which is 
loved, you know, is bound to be cared for 
by those who love it. Now the very work 
of planting and cultivating the trees in the 
streets and of beautifying the parks has, it 
is obvious, a direct educative influence in 
this direction. But over and above that we 
seek to awaken, encourage and stimulate 
an enlightened interest in the matter by 
printing and distributing literature, by ex- 
hibits, by lectures in schools and elsewhere, 
in a: word by propagating continually 
whether by speech or pen or print or pic- 
ture the evangel of the trees. 

And now as to the “Why” of all this. 
The “practical” man is yet abroad with 
his ever resurgent question, “Why spend 
good money on such things as trees and 
parks? How does such an investment yield 
return? In the nature of the case, how can 
it yield returns? And so on. All right; we 
meet him on his own ground and proceed 
to discuss the matter from his point of 
view. 

Virst, trees beautify a street, a city, as 
no other agency does or can do. And there 
is money in this. Then trees and parks con- 
serve and promote a city’s health. And 
there is money in this. Do you question 
that trees make for the public health? Ah, 
sir, the medical faculty is to a man against 
you. Their testimony is simply overwhelm- 
ing. Well, just because trees and parks 
beautify a city and just because they con- 
serve and promote that city’s health, there 
comes prosperity to said city. Where do 
you want your home to be? In the midst 
of what is unbeautiful and squalid, and 
where the air lacks ozone and is laden with 
germs; or in the midst of beauty where the 
air is purified by lines of trees and health 
prevails? Why, no need to answer! Well, 
that’s how other people feel about it, if 
you'll only stop to think. 

But enough of this mdney phase of the 
matter. We are beautifying Newark with 
trees and parks because Beauty is Beauty 
and is worthy of being loved just because 
it is Beauty. We are planting these dis- 
tributing centers of Health because Health 
is a good in itself and a thing to be de- 
sired for Everyman, and for Everyman’s 
wife and children, and for Everyman’s 
cousins and his sisters and his aunts, and 
for Everyman’s neighbors and for his fel- 
low-citizens all. And this shows faith an- 
cther “why” for the existence and activi- 
ties of the Shade Tree Commission. 

And, after all, are not “all these fair 
ranks of trees” worthy of our regard, our 
affection? Look down that street there. A 
bit of woodland come to town. Look and 
let the charm of it lay hold on you. A 
beauty and a joy, the city street adorned 
with trees. 

We expect cumulative progress in the 
next decade. Great is New Jersey and great 
is the tree statute thereof! Let our statute 
spread as-.spreads the light, till all the 
land shall share its benefactions. 
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to your order 


15 = 


OAL costs 
less at the 
mine, apples less 
on the farm, and 
clothes much 
less direct from 
the maker. 


That is why we can 
save you at least one- 
third on a smart, per- 
fect fitting suit to your 
measure, Send for our 
Free Style Book and 
52 cloth samples, It 
is our only sales- 
man. It travels 
by mail and asks no 
pay for serving you. 


Style Book FREE 


52 Samples 


WE GUARANTEE — if the 

clothes we make for you do not 

fit or please you we will refund 

your moneyand any transporta- 

tion charges you may have paid. 
That’s the pledge on which this great tailoring 
business has been built during forty years, That’s 
why our smart New York tailoring at “a 
every price from $15 to $35 is the 7 
greatest value in America, (“oe 












Whether you have ever ordered clothes 2 is 
by mailornot,sendforourStyleBook §77©, 

and 52samples now. The request PA SS 
places you under no obligations ¢ 

and you undoubtedly save 
many dollars, 













Dept. R 
102Walker St. 
NEW YORK “* 


MAKE YOUR TIRE 
MONEY GO FARTHER 


What would you say to getting y 
tires guaranteed for 4,000 miles 

\\ at the lowest pricesin America? F] 
M\ Tires in which every cent of money, 

v"\\ every ounce of energy, every thought 4s 
of the makers, are concentrated on 
quality—and quality alone. 


Bucks 
Guaranteed 


are absolutely high grade in every 
i respect, despite their low cost. The 
purest Pararubber and the strongest 
| Sea Island cotton fabric enter into 
their manufacture. You get the low 
prices only because WE SELL DIRECT. 
We have no salesmen, no agencies, 
You pocket the saving. And remem- 
ber this: If the tire does not live up 
to its guarantee, you get full credit 
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for unexpired mileage and we pay ex- 
press bothways. Write for prices tocar 
owners and free illustrated booklet 20, 
TH AND M. RUBBER CO, 
Wade St., Carrollton, O. 
W. Dist. Office, 14 36S. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
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Publications on War 


and Income Tax Laws 


OR the information and assist- 
ance of those required to make 
returns and to pay taxes we have 
published, for free distribution, the 
following comprehensive booklets : 


Federal Income Tax Law 


Contains the full text of the law and 
a summary of the most important 
regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment affecting individuals, fiduciaries 
and partnerships. 


Excess Profits Tax Law 


The War Excess Profits Tax Regu- 
lations (No. 41) and the full text 
of the Law. 


War Tax Law 


This Act covers the War Excess 
Profits Tax, the War Income Tax, 
Amendments tothe Income Tax Law 
of September 8, 1916, and miscel- 
laneous taxes. 








We:shallissue in the near future, 
a synopsis of the Federal Income 
‘Tax Law and regulations affect- 
ingwon-resident aliens including 
individuals, partnerships, fiduci- 
aries and corporations. Shall 
we send you a copy of this 
booklet when issued? 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
FIFTH AVE. ares LONDON OFFICE 


Fifth Ave. & 43 32 Lombard St., E. C. 
me Do agence PARIS OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 60th St. Rue des Italiens, 1&3 

Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - $600,000,000 


SUVTUUEOELANOOEOUELEGEAUAGOOLEA EATEN EOUEU COUN DUE MAAR 





AMM TMM 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Convertible Four and One-half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on March 1, 1918, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York by 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


























The Independent Investor’s 


CONSULT Service before buying secur- 


ities of whose. worth you are uncertain. 





was declared by the United States 

against Germany. Aside from the 
charge in the national temperament, one 
result of the declaration of war will have 
a permanent influence upon our national 
character which will prove to be a great 
boon to future generations. We had been 
called a nation of spenders and the most 
extravagant people in the world. We were 
reminded of the fact that out of our popu- 
lation of over a hundred million, only about 
three hundred thousand persons could claim 
to be owners of investment bonds of any 
sort, while in some European countries the 
proportion of bondholders to the total popu- 
lation actually put us to shame. We were 
not a thrifty people but the war, horrible 
as it is, has forced us to become a nation 
of savers! 

The First Liberty Loan offered last June 
was an issue of $2,000,000,000; subscrip- 
tions aggregating $3,036,226,850 were re- 
ceived from about four million individuals. 
Subscriptions amounting to $10,000 and 
less were allotted in full while those above 
that figure were scaled down. The Second 
Liberty Loan offered in October was ten- 
tatively placed at $3,000,000,000, but the 
provision was made that any over-subscrip- 
tion could be allotted to the extent of not 
exceeding fifty per cent of such over-sub- 
scription. The total subscriptions amounted 
to $4,617,532,300 and there were about 
nine million four hundred thousand indi- 
vidual subscribers. All subscriptions up to 
$50,000 were allotted in full. 

This was a wonderful feat for a country 
which a year ago was upbraided for ex- 
travagance, improvidence and riotous liv- 
ing by all classes of people. For instead of 
but 300,000 people who own bonds we must 
assume that we now have nearly ten mil- 
lion of them, or a body comprizing ten per 
cent of our entire population. This is not 
the end, for the announcement has been 
made that the Government’s requirements 
for the current year will amount to about 
eighteen billion dollars and that the Third 
Liberty Loan will amount to at least five 
or six billion dollars with a possible pro- 
vision to take care of any over-subscription 
which may be made. Many of the small 
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subscribers to both issues of Liberty Bonds 
are still paying for their purchases on 
weekly or monthly instalments, but by the 
time the new loan is offered it is likely that 
a large proportion of these will either have 
made their final payment or will be in a 
position to assume an additional obligation. 
Their money will be in safe hands and will 
produce better results than if expended for 
luxuries or extravagant entertainment. It 
will be safer than if “invested” in some of 
the gaudily-printed stock certificates which 
are being offered for sale in rural communi- 
ties in these prosperous times when the 
sharper is unusually active. 

Thrift does not merely pay the expense 
of carrying on the war. It is creating char- 
acter umong just the sort of people who 
need it most and do not know how to ac- 
quire it. It is making young people and old 
acquire a sense of responsibility, of pro- 
prietorship, of an interest in their Govern- 
ment. It is a potent instrument for warding 
off anarchy and socialism of the radical 
sort, for the safety of one’s hard earned 
savings depends upon the continuance of 
a stable government. Thrift and the invest- 
ment of savings, past and future, in the 
bonds of our Government, will make a 
young man feel that he is accumulating a 
competency which will grow, which will 
undoubtedly be the nucleus of a fund to 
provide against want in old age. Fifty dol- 
lars invested in one of the Liberty Bonds 
has created in thousands of young men and 
women a habit which will prove to be the 
foundation of many a fortune of the future. 
The United States Government Thrift 
Stamps at 25 cents each and the War Sav- 
ings Stamps at $4.14 each may likewise 
make a schoolboy or girl acquire habits of 
thrift which will be a great standby in 
future years. 

The public schools all over the country 
are espousing the War Savings cause and 
in a short while there should be very few 
children who do not know the significance 
of the letters—“W. S. S.” A vast number 
will have their Thrift Cards and many will 
have their War Savings Certificates with 
one or more War Savings Stamps affixt 
thereon. The campaign is gaining great im- 
petus among the foreign-born population 
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thru the aid of their leaders, the foreign 
language press and the fraternal organiza- 
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buy War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps, are being formed in many clubs, 
sucieties, lodges and factories, and the sav- 
ings are being conducted on a definite, sys- 
tematic plan which should produce good re- 
sults in time. 

We have been improvident and grossly 
negligent, there is no denying of that. In 
the race for supremacy we have overlooked 
the individual to some extent and he has 
had to struggle along and learn by hard 
experience that which the average success- 
ful man could have warned him of had the 
necessity for the warning been realized. 
We have not laid much stress on the im- 
portance of preserving the individual’s self- 
respect, on the importance of making the 
individual realize that in order to be self- 
respecting it is essential to save, and that 
in order to save the individual must not 
disdain to save even quarters. A life insur- 
ance company published some time ago a 
small chart, reproduced herewith, which 
shows that at sixty years of age ninety- 
five per cent of men are either dependent 
upon their daily earnings or upon their 
children for support! 

The reader will note that in the chart 
not much importance is attached to the 
period in a man’s life when he is under 
thirty years of age. The author of the chart 
calls that period the age of “wild oats” 
when the young man is self-sufficient and 
thinks he knows more than his father. As 
a matter of fact, that period of life is one 
when a young man’s future can be best 
molded. It is then that a young man or 
woman can either lay the foundation for a 
useful, successful and happy life or for a 
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How to Invest $1,000 
to Net $60 a Year 


‘I HAVE $1,000 to invest. Where can I place my money 
so that I can be assured of 


——complete safety of principal; 

—prompt payment of interest in cash 
—protection against depreciation in value: 

— freedom from care, worry, or management: 
—six per cent interest?” 


Such is the problem many investors are facing. 

First mortgage serial bonds, safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan, solve all such problems. They meet each and every 
one of the above requirements. One thousand dollars, 
invested in these safe bonds, will yield $30 every six 
months—$60 a year. Five hundred dollars will yield $15 
every six months. An investment of $5,000, netting $300 
a year, may be so diversified as to yield $25 every month. 
Write today for our literature telling how the Straus 
Plan has protected investors for 36 years without the 
loss of a dollar to any of our clients, and describing safe 
6% investments Ask for 


Circular No. C-812 


S:°W.STRAUS & Co. 





disastrous and poverty-stricken existence. Established 1882 Incorporated 

Between the ages of twenty and thirty a NEW YORK CHICAGO 

young man can acquire the practical sort 150 Broadway Straus Building 

of education which will fit him for a posi- DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
i tion in life where his earnings will con- Penobscot Bldg. Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. 

stantly increase so that, if he is thrifty, he PHILADELPHIA Kansas City DayToNn = 
{ can set aside a generous sum from his Stock Exchange Bldg Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. == 
. weekly or monthly income in order to pro- = 


Thirty-six years without loss to any investor 


] vide against any sort of need in old age. It 
: is not at all necessary for ninety-five per 
cent of the men in this country to be earn- 
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pendent upon their children or upon char- 
itable institutions for subsistence, provided 
the youth of today is taught the value of 
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teach students how to save as well as how 
ne uae UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
The Government’s campaign for the sale In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts H sis 
of Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps JOHN 4 MUN .: M.D., President Seasoned Public Uiility 
—“W. S. S.”—has been in progress for INANCE COMMITTEE 7 
n in progress for aa: sae Bonds Netting 6% 
several months and at this writing approxi Pees, file Gussentes end Toad Ca 
mately $57,000,000 in stamps have been WILLIAM H. PORTER Resin First mortgage on modern 
4 sold. This is a small sum as compared with EDWARD TOWNSEND > hydro-electric property. 
the many billfons subscribed to the Liberty Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank Cash cost of security three 
loans, but when it is realized that mil- Good men, whether experienced in life in- times loan. 


lions of adults and children have their a . not, ay ey oa — 
: . * with this Company for a limited territory i 
Thrift Cards and are saving systematically desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
at the rate of twenty-five cents or four dol- tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
lars and a fraction every little while, the —— a an income gt — Ad- 
magnitude of the accomplishment is real-| = 577"Broadway, New York City. Gen, Se. 
ized. To secure fifty-seven million dollars 
in minute payments on the argument that 
the war can be won with quarters, as well | N S U R A N ‘ E 
as with fifty dollar bills and thousand dol- 
lar bills, is a distinct credit to the National 
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Incorporated in 1819 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE ©o. of America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


Charter Perpetual . 





Assets, . ; : ° 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities, 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, ._. 


- $16,627,291.73 
29,833,490.58 
13,206,198.85 























\ NotTe—The Security Valuations on which this statement is based are 
& those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners. 
se . 
Losses Paid in 99 Years over 
Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 
— DIVIDENDS 
Own Your Own ‘ MENGE N New Voce, Pebruary 19," 1018. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
SUMMER HOM E on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
poe By A Se ce my ~ a 
IN VERMONT of business on March 2. 1918. ‘The Transfer Books 


The moderate cost of owning your own 
summer home among the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont will be a revelation to 
you. 

In Vermont there are thousands of 
beauty spots, obtainable at very reason- 





able cost—just waiting for you to mold 
them into your ideal summer home. Over 
one hundred Green Mountain aks 
more than 2000 feet high; hundreds of 
lakes and ponds in beautiful mountain 
settings. 

Let this State Bureau help you find 
yours. Free booklets, “Summer Homes 
in Vermont and Cottage Sites and 
Farms for Sale,” by writing 


FREDERICK G, FLEETWOOD, Sec. of State 
Publicity Department D 
MORRISVILLE, VERMONT 
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will not be closed. 
JOS. T. MAOKEY, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
FEDERAL MINING & SMELTING CO. 
32 Broadway, New York City, Feb. 15, 1918. 
A dividend of one and three-quarters (14%) 
per cent. on the preferred stock of this company 
has today been declared, payable March 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Webruary 25, 1918. 
GEO. W. PETERSEN, Secretary. 


EFFICIENT APPLIANCES 


SAVE LABOR, TIME AND EXPENSE 
Our free Check List may help you 
unexpectedly. Write for it. 

INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 

















119 West 40th Street New York City 
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counter or the moving-picture house, but 
that some moderation should be. practised 
and a goodly portion of the allowance be 
devoted toward the purchase of Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Stamps. The chil- 
dren should be taught the value of thrift, 
taught to watch the sixteen blank spaces 
on the Thrift Card become filled with 
Thrift Stamps with as much interest as 
the newly planted seed is observed every 
day as it begins to sprout from the soil. 
The child should be taught that the initial 
twenty-five cent Thrift Stamp can easily 
grow into a five dollar bill by January 1, 
1923, and he should be told why it grows 
and what part his quarter is doing toward 
winning the war. 

The war and the issuance of many bil- 
lions of dollars of government obligations 
has, of course, retarded the normal growth 
of the investment business and held down 
security prices. But the issuance of gov- 
ernment bonds to-millions of people who 
never saw a bond previously is doing more 
for the legitimate investment business of 
the future than many millions of dollars in 
advertising would have done. The man who 
a year ago did not know what a bond or a 
coupon was now not only knows a bond 
when he sees one, but he actually owns one 
or more of his Government’s obligations. 
When the war is over he will place a good 
portion of his current savings in standard 
investment securities sold by reputable in- 
vestment firms. 

The Thrift Stamp may start even the 
man with a substantial salary on the path 
to financial independence because the pos- 
session of one stamp, even a twenty-five 
cent one, will create the desire to have a 
full card valued at five dollars in 1923, 
while the possession of one War Savings 
Stamp on a War Savings Certificate will 
create a desire to possess a completely filled 
certificate with sixteen stamps with an ag- 
gregate prospective value of one hundred 
dollars. The reader who does not own any 
kind of stock or bond can begin to experi- 
ment without any remorseful after-effects, 
by the purchase of a Thrift Stamp. 


RAISING CHICKENS 
WITHOUT HENS 


(Continued from page 364) 

the snow away in order to give their newly 
hatched chicks an outside run. Get your 
birds onto the ground by the time they are 
a week old. The weather may be cold, but 
if the chicks are able to find warmth as 
soon as they begin to feel its need, they 
will not suffer. 

Perhaps it isn’t necessary to say that 
absolute cleanliness is demanded in the rais- 
ing of brooder chicks. The use of sand and 
a litter helps to make this possible. 

Just one other point must not be over- 
looked. Growing chickens require an abun- 
dance of fresh air as well as heat. Provide 
some way of ventilating the brooder house. 
The substitution of muslin for glass in 
some of the windows will help. Sometimes 








it is found wise to make openings in the ~ 


rear wall just under the eaves, with shut- 
ters to close when desired. All openings 
should be kept high. If you have two doors 
on opposite sides of the house for the chick- 
ens to pass thru, there will be a perpetual 
draft, and drafts, like dampness, must al- 
ways be avoided. 

It is not possible to raise chickens with- 
out giving them a certain amount of in- 
telligent care. At the same time, it isn’t 
necessary to fuss over them. Too much 
coddling is likely to be as fatal as neglect. 
Make up your mind that you will establish 
a record this year in the percentage of 











chickens you raise. 
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[* the huge task devolving upon motor 
gestion, White Trucks are taking an heroic 
They are buckling down to fast 
freight service between cities a hundred 


trucks to relieve the short haul rail con- 
part. 
miles apart. They are reducing days en 


route to mere hours. Deliveries are being 
made daily on schedule time. 


One big fleet operates in nine different 
states, hauling every conceivable kind of 
merchandise—fuel, food, clothing, leather, 
raw materials, machinery, giant boilers, 
pile drivers, rugs. Eighteen trucks recently 


LAND SQUADRONS of COMMERCE 





carried 90 tons of phonograph records into 
New York in a single day. 


In this high pressure interurban service 
White Trucks are in their element. The 
long, hard, heavy pulls through snow, mud 
and ruts, on fast schedules rigidly main- 
tained day after day, search out the very 
marrow of trucking power and endurance. 
The White Trucks stand up and keep going, 
as they have been doing for years in road 
building operations, heavy contracting 
work and in the severest department store 
service. They have the STAMINA. 
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THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





